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... the Midland. It has been for some time. For the 
Midland really does study the needs of its customers. 
She is a great believer in the Midland and is quick 
to tell others just how helpful the Bank can be. 
It’s a belief that has been repeatedly confirmed 
through the years. Not only by her own experience, 
but by the many new services she has watched the 
Midland introduce, such as Gift Cheques, Personal 
Loans and the Personal Cheque Service which is 
exclusive to the Midland. For her these things provide 


solid, practical evidence of the Midland Bank’s 


Realistic understanding service which 


is available for you at your local branch 


Midland Bank 
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The Difficult Transition in Africa 


Sse my" By DERRICK SINGTON 


HAVE recently returned from a part of Africa where the 
period of transition from British rule to African majority 
government is proving tense and difficult, In Southern 


Rhodesia the problems appear particularly intractable. For - 


many of the 225,000 whites there, descendants of Europeans who 
hacked a way through the ‘bush’ for their ox-wagons and 
F established the first farming-settlements, any surrender of the 
-. ownership’ which their forerunners pioneered. is unthinkable. - 
But African nationalism, now thoroughly awakened in Southern: 
Rhodesia, has rejected the ‘partnership’ basis proclaimed for 
the Central African Federation as totally inadequate. An African 
student at the University College of Salisbury, typical of the 
younger, educated generation, said to me: ‘ When the Federation 
was launched, I hoped for something great. Now “ partnership ” 
has only one meaning for me—that of the horse and the rider’. 
He pointed to the tiny proportion of Africans with the vote in 
Southern Rhodesia. And he showed me an opinion survey which 
revealed 80 per cent. of a sample of African immigrants into 
Southern Rhodesia as unfavourable even to mixing with 
_ Europeans under present conditions of * subordination’. This 
African student was no rabid nationalist. The South Rhodesian 
Nationalist leaders themselves demand ‘one man one vote’, 
which means the African advent to power. Yet I think they 
will be prepared for a more gradual road—provided always they 
are satisfied that the goal of African majority government lies 
at the end of it, and is genuinely the aim of the present ruling 


: 


It is true that the acceptance of the ‘ gradual road’ by the 
South Rhodesian African leader, Nkomo, last January, is now 
challenged by his lieutenants, some of whom I talked with in 
their crowded Salisbury headquarters. Yet I had the impression 
that these men feel that the ‘ wind of change’ in Africa is very 
much in their favour. If and when the Sandys-Whitehead plan 
for seating fifteen elected African M.P.s goes through, the 
National Democratic Party of Southern Rhodesia may dissociate 
themselves and even boycott new arrangements, But I doubt 
if they will want to provoke a violent conflict which might cause 
a turning back of the clock: they may feel that time and history 
are on their side, Their mood will not easily become one of 
desperation. . 

What may, however, justify long-run optimism is that the 
present white-controlled government of Southern Rhodesia has 


accepted, in principle, many of the demands of African National- 
ism. The offer of political advancement by Sir Edgar Whitehead, — 


the Prime Minister, to the Africans may still be inadequate but 
it is a great deal larger than any previous one. The racial segrega- 
tion laws, the regimentation of African labour, the barrack-like 
housing for African town workers, the rigid reservation of land for 
Europeans—all these things, so detested by Africans, the present 
Southern Rhodesian government is committed to abandoning. 
Some reforms are already well under way. 

What is crucial in Southern Rhodesia now, however, is that the 
Whitehead policy of accelerated change is under attack from his 
extremist European opponents, This is.a sobering consideration 
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for the South Rhodesian African Nationalists of the National 
Democratic Party who realize that whereas Whitehead is moving, 
however slowly, in the direction they want to go, his defeat by 
his European adversaries, the Dominion Party, could mean the 


complete rejection of his philosophy of more rapid reform, 


secession from the Commonwealth, and something very like 
apartheid for Southern Rhodesia. In June, Sir Edgar Whitehead 
has to face a referendum on his policy, and the Dominion Party 
will try to defeat him, Southern 
Rhodesia’s future is, therefore, still © 
in suspense. After Sir Edgar has — 
won the plebiscite, as I hope he will, 
I believe that the country will move 
gradually towards racial equality 
and African majority rule—though 
there will be tensions, even possibly 
_ tragedies, on the way. 
In Northern Rhodesia, where the 
European community of 70,000 is 
much less numerous than in Southern 
Rhodesia, tensions are less. Certainly 
a considerable proportion of Euro- 
peans are violently opposed to the 
new Macleod constitution. South 
African farmers in the Mazabuka 
area, British miners in the Copper- 
belt, and certain business-men are 
bitterly resentful at the advance of ‘Be 
Africans towards political power, 
and at the probable withdrawal of 
Northern Rhodesia from the Central 
African Federation as a> result. 
A Federal Fighting Force was 
formed, led by an Irish barrister. — 
These people make vaguely threaten- 
ing utterances, But I do not believe 
Europeans in Northern Rhodesia, § 
__ even the territorials and irregulars, § 


will respond to a call to arms. Nor- 


‘do I believe that such a call will 
_ come from the European federal 


British territories 


now (or shorthy to 
independent. 
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stitutional methods. we Oy 
Most of the fears of North Rhodesian Europeans 
are economic. Six thousand European copper-miners — 
have already lost the monopoly position under 
which certain jobs were reserved for them, and their 
earning possibilities were immensely better than the 
Africans’. But the miners are reconciling themselves _ 
to the great changes caused by African acquisition of 
skills. What some of them have been doing is to make 
their assets liquid, taking their cash out of pension 
_ funds in fear of future nationalization. In Kenya — 
actual export of financial reserves by European and 
Asian business-men and European farmers has been 
happening on a considerable scale. Such financial 


cally understandable, damage the economy and the 
revenues at a crucial time. 
It is significant that in Tanganyika, where the 
prospect of African majority rule is now being faced 
with equanimity by the European community, the 
outflow of money has ‘virtually ceased. The com- 
monest phrase when talking politics with Tanganyi- 
kan Europeans is: ‘ We have full confidence in Mr. 
Nyerere, our Chief Minister’, Such an utterance 
about African leaders like Nkomo and Kaunda of 
Rhodesia, or Mboya of Kenya, would be unthinkable on the 
part of the average European in those territories where the 
Nationalist leader is still, widely, seen as the enemy. Visiting 
Tanganyika is a heartening experience. Wise, well-considered 
tactics by an outstanding African Nationalist leader, Julius 
Nyerere—a young man with a first-rate mind and a great gift for 
friendship—as well as far-sighted policies by successive British 
governors, Twining and Turnbull, have produced a situation of 
__ exceptional harmony and hopeful- 
ness. Nyerere, with whom I talked, 
is definite about retaining the ser- 
vices of British administrators and 
technicians. Of course, Africaniza- 
tion must happen in Tanganyika— 
and perhaps too rapidly. That is 
inevitable in a national emergence. 
But the prospect of a smooth tran-— 
sition to African majority-rule in — 
Tanganyika with minimum loss of 
efficiency is good. me 
At this moment Tanganyika is an 
‘example for Central Africa and 
" Kenya, where confidence and even © 
contact between the European com- 
munities and African nationalism 
are still sadly lacking. An unhappy 
feature of the territories of difficult 
transition is the struggle that often 
continues ‘on the spot’ between 
' African nationalists and sectors of 
the Administration itself. In South-— 
ern Rhodesia the National Demo- 
cratic Party has been prevented from 


_sistence of District Commissioners — 
‘that its branches must deposit large 


| sums 


- United Independence Party leaders 


Mr. Julius Nyeros Chief Midian of Tanganyika, chaired by . bein: punishe 
his supporters in Dar-es-Salaam after the constitutional: con- | ne P 
ference in March, when it was announced that the country — 
‘would assume full independence in December 
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grievances of peasants and workers and sometimes encourage 
passive resistance. In Kenya the participation of the largest 
African party in the government has been lacking because of the 
tug-of-war over Jomo Kenyatta’s release. 

Yet all this can change overnight with the day of assumption 
of responsibility by the African Nationalist leaders—as it did in 
India, Ceylon, Ghana, and many other countries after self- 
government and independence. If the struggle in East Africa and 
the Rhodesias does not explode into violent conflict during the 
present period of difficulty, much goodwill and common interest 
will remain between the former colonial rulers and new, emanci- 
pated, African nations. I do not myself believe that there will be 
irreconcilable conflict, even in Southern Rhodesia, the most 
difficult territory of all. One of the strongest impressions I got 
from my tour was of the determination of the African Nationalist 
leaders not to impair their reputation or their countries’ economy 
by resort to violence. Whether at Kenneth Kaunda’s open-air 
meeting in the sandy square of a Lusaka township, when I heard 
him thank 4,000 of his followers for obeying his order ‘ not to 
be provoked into violence ’; whether in the National Democratic 
Party leaders’ accounts of their factual presentation of grievances 
to the Southern Rhodesian Prime Minister; whether in the 
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moderate attitudes expressed by the Kenya African National 
Union leaders towards African, resettlement in the White High- 
lands, I detected an attitude of basic responsibility. 

Stresses arise because African governments will be bound to 
do certain things which the European communities will dislike, 
in the process of eliminating inter-racial inequalities which have 
inevitably grown up under colonial rule. Perhaps African govern- 
ments will tax copper more heavily or give less compensation to 
European lands which have been left uncultivated. Wisdom and 
restraint on the side of African leaderships will certainly be vital. 
But so will a spirit of compromise and reasonableness on the part 
of Europeans. The qualities of tolerance and objectivity are 
already coming out on top in Tanganyika. I believe that, before 
long, they will do so in Kenya and Northern Rhodesia too. 
Southern Rhodesia, with its large European community, and 
its ‘trekker and stockade’ tradition, will be more difficult. 
But I think that Southern Rhodesia will in the end choose 
to march with the rest of Africa, and not to travel the South 
African road. 


This is the first of a number of talks written for the European Services, 
giving Derrick Sington’s impressions of changing Africa, which will 
be published in THE LISTENER 


Kenya: the End of a Road 


RAGEDY, in the classic definition, is an event of a 

serious or sorrowful character with a fatal or disastrous 

conclusion. That, in my view, is precisely the case of 

British settlement in Kenya, By a series of decisions of 
the British Government, Kenya is moving rapidly towards becom- 
ing an independent sovereign African state—as Ghana and 
Nigeria have become, as Tanganyika will shortly become. It has 
a population of some 6,500,000 Africans, 65,000 European men, 
women and children (that is, one in 100); there is a somewhat 
larger minority of Asians and Arabs. 

I must make it clear at the outset that I am not opposed to 
emergent African nationalism, as it exists in the other countries 
I have mentioned. Nor am I in the slightest opposed to the great 
and courageous experiment of 
a multi-racial partnership, in 
the way it is being worked out 
in the Central African Federa- 
tion which, like Kenya, I have 
visited in the past month or 
two. 

But it would be an illusion 
to suppose that Kenya can 
become a multi-racial partner- 
ship. It cannot. Kenya will 
be an African - dominated 
society—as African as Ghana, 
Nigeria, or Sierra Leone. And 
this will be a tragedy for the 
European community, for rea- 
sons which are largely histori- 
cal. The situation of the Euro- 
pean Kenyans is tragic but not 
because they must surrender 
dominance to a people they 
once ruled. The settlers have 
never ruled Kenya. Kenya has 
always been ruled by us, by 
the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment, acting through the 
Colonial Office. Nor are the 
Kenya settlers tragic because 
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easy, unmerited privilege. The 


In the highlands of Kenya: a European farmer (left) and his wife (in jeep on right) examining their cattle 


. By JOHN CONNELL 


land they till, the herds they raise, the homes they have built for 
themselves, the life they lead, and the pleasures they enjoy, are 
theirs by right, by the right of their own hard work, skill, courage 
and enterprise. The sources of their tragedy lie deep in the past. 

The first British settlers went to Kenya close on sixty years 
ago at the invitation of the then British Government, which had 
constructed a railway from Mombasa, on the coast, up to Uganda, 
the African state at the head of Lake Victoria. The settlers were 
intended to act as a pacifying influence, a kind of buffer state 
between savage, fiercely warring African tribes. Incidentally, they 
nearly never went there at all. In 1902 and 1903 Joseph Chamber- 
lain, the British Colonial Secretary, had a series of complex 
negotiations with Theodor Herzl, the leader of European Zionism; 
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and at one stage he suggested to Herzl that it might be easier for 
the British Government to help the Jews to settle in East Africa 
than in their ancient homeland in Palestine. This idea, which 
Herzl rejected only after serious consideration, has always been 
called, in Zionist history, ‘the Uganda offer’, But in fact the 
territory which Chamberlain proposed to give to the Jews lay in 
what we now know as the Kenya Highlands, than which there is 
no better white man’s country anywhere in the Tropics, 

The British settled there instead of the Israelis, They went 
out in some strength before the first world war. There were 
government-encouraged settlements of ex-servicemen after both 
world wars. I admit that I may be prejudiced, because I have 
close and dear friends among them, but I believe they are some 
of the best of our stock that ever went overseas. They have been 
individuals—individualists, too—of 
outstanding character, from the 
earliest days; men like the late Lord 
Delamere and like Colonel Ewant 
Grogan who walked from Cape 
Town to Cairo in order to win his 
bride, and who at eighty-six still 
lives in Nairobi, loved by all who 
know him. Through good times and 
through bad, they built up Kenya, 
so that now, in 1961, they provide 
four-fifths of its exports out of 54 
per cent. of its land. Exemplary 
farmers, magnificent people—but, 
all their time in Kenya, they have 
suffered from what is, in our cen- 
tury, a grave defect: they have not 
been interested in, and they have 
not been clever about, politics. 

They are now a minority in the 
gravest political, economic, social 
and physical jeopardy. In case you 
think. I am making too much of their 
plight here is a quotation from a 
speech made not long ago by Mr. 
Tom Mboya, one of the leaders of 
Kanu, the African ‘hationalist party 
which, although it won the biggest 
number of seats in the recent elec- 
tions, has so far refused to help the 
Governor form an Administration: 

The Europeans want to know if 
they can stay on in Kenya. I tell them ‘sure’, But if they stay 
they must get out of politics. We are going to have an all-black 

Parliament and an all-black Government. We are going to divide 

the land among our people. If the Europeans want to stay they 

can stay on as squatters. If they want to work they can work 
for us, and they must work on contract. They will come when 
we say come, and go when we say go. 


To put it at its mildest, is such an attitude helpful towards a true 
racial partnership ? 

In their own view—and I speak from personal knowledge of 
what that view is—the European settlers face political annihilation 
and economic serfdom; and, if they do not submit, they will be 
expropriated or expelled in conditions of shame, chaos, and vio- 
lence. The country at present is in a state of political uncertainty 
and worsening economic depression. There is no capital invest- 
ment of any kind and money is pouring out of Kenya as fast as 
it can go. The majority of European farmers, however, have no 
capital to export. All that they possess is sunk in their farms, and 
those farms are now so devalued that they cannot be sold. They 
are held, at present, as economic prisoners. 

Here is a practical example of what the present and the future 
look like in the eyes of one European farmer. His name is John 
Maclver Campbell Cochran. He and I have been friends for 
forty years, since we were twelve-year-old schoolboys. He 
was a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Royal Engineers in the 
second world war, and he and his family are among those who 
have tried to the best of their ability to serve their sovereign and 
their country. 

John has a holding of 280 acres on the slopes of Mount Elgol, 
a rambling house, a beautiful garden, and the fields all carved out 
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Mr. Tom Mboya, Secretary-General of the Kenya African 
National Union 
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of forest and rocky hillside. But it is not land of high potential, 
and there is no chance of his selling it now. If it passes into 
African hands, it will do so by expropriation, and will then be 
used—at best—for what the Kenya Government calls ‘ peasant’ 
holdings of some ten acres each; shamban is the Swahili word for 
them. John Cochran at present employs some fifty Africans, 
which means that, with their families, between 200 and 250 people 
are supported by his one farm. In a normal year he produces 
£4,500-worth of pyrethrum, which is an important export crop 
for Kenya; £1,000-worth of wheat and £1,000-worth of maize; 
£600-worth of beef and £250-worth of garden produce, After 
deducting enough to feed all his own employees, the total earned 
income of the farm is £7,350, which is subject to taxation at a 
scale not much lower than the United Kingdom’s. Expropriate 
and expel John Cochran, and what 
is the result? There will be twenty- 
eight families, instead of fifty, on 
their ten-acre holdings, living at sub- 
sistence level, and producing nothing 
for export and nothing for taxation 
purposes. Apart altogether from any 
idea of elementary justice to John 
Cochran, does that make economic 
or political sense? 

Do not imagine that he is unique. 
I could tell you of farmers in all 
sorts of similar economic strangle- 
holds; I could tell you of another 
man I know avho, during thirty 
years, has sunk £80,000 in two 
farms, and now cannot sell them for 
£1,000 apiece. 

This economic disaster is one facet 
of the tragedy of Kenya. Security 
—or rather insecurity, and the 
breakdown of law and order—is 
another. Kenya, as everyone knows, 
was the setting of the violent and 
sanguinary revolutionary movement 
called Mau Mau. The European 
farmers bore the brunt of its vio- 
lence and, by their courage and 
endurance—and the courage and 
endurance of their wives, too—they 
were largely instrumental in defeat- 
ing it. However, this is not an 
experience which they have any wish to undergo again, and this 
time they would. not have the ultimate authority and power of the 
British Government at their backs. For among the explicit 
demands of the African politicians who will assume power in 
Kenya are the rapid and total Africanization of the administrative 
services and the police, the liquidation of what are called British 
military bases, and the withdrawal of British troops. In other 
African. states these demands have been acceded to; Kenya’s 
African leaders see no reason why they should not be acceded to 
in Kenya. 

But it is the lives of the European farmers that will be at stake, 
as will be those of many thousands of Africans who opposed and 
helped to overcome Mau Mau. Some people in Britain believe 
that once political aspirations have been fulfilled, the rifles and 
the machine guns will be put away, and all will be love and kisses. 
This is a view from which I strongly dissent. There has been 
built up in Kenya a dreadful legacy of hatred, vindictiveness, and 
fear. Tribal rivalries and jealousies are as bad there as they are 
in the Congo. The African politicians regard Europeans with 
hostility and contempt. In recent weeks the security situation has 
deteriorated sharply. At the common-roll elections there was a 
high degree of well-organized intimidation. There is a revival 
of secret oath-taking. There has been maiming of cattle. One 
friend of mine who plays some part in politics has been told by 
the police that if he goes into Nairobi—his farm is a couple of 
hundred miles away—he must go armed. I have another friend, 
a retired soldier in his sixties, with a gallant and distinguished 
record of service in both world wars, who lives on the edge of 
the Mount Kenya forest reserve. During the emergency his farm 
was attacked and his house was ransacked, He and his wife were 
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_ the lips of European farmers and their families, 


extract from a letter whic she v wrote to me some 


I know pereorially three Bnolisttl damier who have been asked 
by: middle-aged and elderly patients whether some very quick- 
acting poison could be obtained for issue to responsible but un- 
guarded Whites who would much prefer a dignified self-ending 
to the unspeakable consequences of falling into the hands of 


_ maddened African mobs for torture, mutilation and perhaps a 


very slow death. The reply was, of course, invariably the regretful 
inability of the doctor to do more than write a prescription for 
a long course of a tranquillizer (such as phenobarbitone or sodium 
amytal) so that a large dose—or rather enormous overdose+could 
be accumulated and taken. One doctor said very frankly to an 
old friend of mine: ‘ Far the safest method is a gun—and if I 
“were a married man I should not hesitate to help my wife by 


a> making sure she was beyond reach before turning it on myself ’. 


I do not think I am a scaremonger. But I do think that the 
situation of the British settlers in Kenya is sad and filled with 
peril, Again and again I heard the same despairing phrase on 
‘In the United 
Kingdom they think we’re expendable’. The temporary political 
shifts and chances of the past few days, while they effectively 
illustrate the extent of the rivalry between Kanu and Kadu, do not* 
in my view affect this central issue. Perhaps the settlers and I 
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_ The Russians” 


‘American astronaut with Wilbur Wright: he has managed 

to prove that it can be done, but only just. In this case the 
difficulty is, as one might say, that Blériot has already flown 
across the English Channel—Blériot being the Russian Major 
Gagarin who has completed the whole orbit round the earth. 

But if one considers, from a distance of some fifty years, the 
aeroplanes, the frail old stringbags, that Wright and Blériot flew, 
one can see the advantage of this analogy. The race to be first 
matters little in the long run. Neither Wright nor Blériot imme- 
diately affected the political or military situation, though the 
implications of what they had done were obvious and far-reach- 
ing; and the advances we have made, the advances the whole 
of mankind has made, in building aeroplanes during these last 
fifty years will surely be repeated and even exceeded by the 
advances we shall make, again probably involving many nations, 
in constructing space-craft and rockets. 

Similarly, it seems to me that there is no reason for suspecting 
that the Russians have a super-fuel or a super-rocket or anything 
else which is beyond the imagination and the technical abilities 
of the Americans. It seems simply that they started out to do 
this before the Americans, and those few years—was it two or 
three at most?—cannot be caught up in less than another two or 


|: is probably not an unfair eee: to compare the first 


three years. It can almost be worked out mathematically: to 


produce a rocket of such-and-such a size and thrust will require 
just so many hours. and months of work and testing: and there 
is a point beyond which no amount of allocation of extra man- 
power or resources or money can cut down on that time involved. 
Indeed, it appears that in many ways no major change in rocketry 
has come to light since the first ballistic missile, the German V-2 
rocket. For, in principle, America’s next large rocket—the 
Saturn—is little more than a large collection of improved V-2s. 
Yet the Saturn should be quite capable of putting loads into orbit 
comparable to the Russians’ manned -space-ship. 

It is widely believed that the Russians’ lead in the space race 
came about almost by accident, and the story goes like this: the 
Russians started work on a rocket to carry the enormous atomic 
bombs of the late nineteen-forties and the even larger H-bombs 
which were then visualized. The United States, on the other 
hand, with its large bomber force, decided to carry the nuclear 


_ Weapons by aircraft. Then the scientists cut down the size of the 


et at just about the time when the United States decided 


‘the danger of eich they hay Ime el 
my 


. ¥ Tf + 
- increasingly conscious « 
But supposin; facts. and my arguments 
Supposing this is indeed, as I have said it is, the en 


many months. 
true, 


a road for 65,000 of our own people, then what is to be done? 


The British Government, Parliament and people are still m 


ultimately responsible for Kenya. If the transfer of power to 


African hands is to be made peacefully, with law and order sus- 


tained and the economy not in a state of chaos, then I suggest 
that we have a plain duty to those 65,000, which we cannot in 
honour evade. We must make it possible for everyone who wants 
to go, who cannot or will not be subordinate to African domina- 
tion, to go before power is transferred, and to go in peace. There 
must be a phased and controlled withdrawal, accompanied by 
a disciplined transfer of land titles to Africans; and there must 


be compensation on a just and generous scale, in order that those — 


who are giving up their homes and livelihoods may have a fair 
chance to resettle somewhere else. 


That somewhere else will not, I think, be here in Eaten, The 


Kenya settlers do not like this country very much. We have lost 
their confidence and broken their hearts. Their love and their 
loyalty they will take elsewhere—within the Commonwealth, I 


hope, to countries like Australia and New Zealand: but not to 


Britain. That is part of the price—I know it is tough—which we 


have to pay for taking the road we have chosen in Africa. 


—Home Service 


in the Space Race 


B.B.C. 


science reporter 


to go into rockets. Result: the Russians were left with far too 
big a rocket for their bomb and decided to devote the extra 
carrying power to space exploration, while the Americans made 
rockets admirably matched to small atomic bombs, but not big 
enough to carry men into orbit. It is the subsequent time lag 
which puts the United States behind. 

But to return to the analogy with Wilbur Wright and Louis 
Blériot and consider how little their nationalities mean to the 
average air traveller of today. Our most influential weekly scienti- 
fic publication Nature devoted a recent editorial to a plea for 
the ending of scientific national competition. It said: 
cannot recognize national frontiers. There is no such thing as 
Communist science or American science or British science. There 
is just science ’, 

— From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 
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Fighting Disease 
That 
was the sombre opinion of Dr. Albert Schweitzer at 


the end of June 1914, a year after he had founded his 
hospital at Lambaréné in French Equatorial Africa. 


At this time the chances of finding any real cure for leprosy 


seemed nearly as remote as they had done in the Middle Ages. 
Moreover centuries of failure and the superstition that has always 
surrounded the unsightly effects of the disease were still causing 
many people, who might otherwise have helped to make the lives 
of lepers more tolerable, in fact to shun their society as far as 
possible. All over the world leprosy was still regarded as the most 
dreaded disease, worse even than sleeping sickness or~typhoid 
fever. Yet now, still in Dr. Schweitzer’s lifetime, such progress 
has been made that ‘ Leprosy almost Conquered ’ is the title of a 
talk by a member of the Leprosy Panel of the World Health 
Organization which we print today on another page. 

Of course there is much work still to be done in curing victims 
of the early stages of leprosy and in making more comfortable 


those who have been seriously attacked already, Our talk 
emphasizes how much still needs to be done including the pro- 


vision of an institute where leprosy specialists can be trained. But 
apart from medical knowledge a most significant advance has been 


' made in that man’s whole attitude to the disease has entirely 


changed in the present century. A striking example of the modern 
outlook was provided some five years ago when the Queen went 
out of her way to visit personally a leprosy settlement during the 
course of a tour that she was making of Nigeria. It is this change 
of attitude that may lead reasondbly soon to the realization of 
Dr. Colin’s dream (in Graham Greene’s novel A Burnt-Out Case) 
of having ‘movable prefabricated hospitals’ that can be taken 
into the more remote tribal areas of Africa, where one in five of 
the people are lepers. 

If the present generation has witnessed the partial conquest ae 
leprosy it has also seen some equally significant advances made 
in the treatment of much more familiar diseases. 110,706 cases 
of tuberculosis were notified in Britain in 1912; in 1959 the 
corresponding figure was 24,280. 154 people of various ages 
died of scarlet fever in 1940; in 1950 only 33; in 1959 only one. 
Before the last war an average of more than 50,000 cases of 
diphtheria were being reported in Britain each year, with between 
two and three thousand deaths; in 1959 only 102 cases were 
reported and no deaths. The growth of the welfare state and 
improved health knowledge have made such common nineteenth- 


century diseases of malnutrition as rickets a rarity, Great trouble 


is taken nowadays under the National Health Service to see that 
young children are vaccinated against whooping cough and 
diphtheria as well as smallpox. But abroad, and especially in 


Africa, there is still a long way to go in combating the next most 


_ terrible diseases after leprosy: yaws, bilharzia, malaria, typhoid, 


% _ yellow fever—the list facing the officials of the World Health 
_ Organization and the doctors of all the nations of the world is 


i one one. But progress in reducing it is one of ihe most noble 


| What ‘They - 


Eyes on “tie neutrals 2 i ae 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO ITALY dominated the Italian press, s, radio, 


and television for several days. The visit was generally interpreted 
as marking the return of Anglo-Italian relations to the full 


cordiality of pre-war and pre-Mussolini days. Popular reaction’ 


was fairly summed up by the banner-headline in Milan’s Corriere 
della Sera: ‘ Elizabeth’s Smile and Charm have Conquered the 
People of Rome ’. 

Moscow radio paid scant attention to the American space flight 
in its home service. Some bulletins had brief reports, but the one 
at 18.00 B.S.T. on the day made no mention of it; it did, how- 
ever, report the. drowning of one of the American officers who 
had set up a new altitude record. The treatment in Moscow’s 


foreign broadcasts varied considerably; it was fullest in English — ? 


for Africa, where the hope was expressed that the U.S.A. would 
‘in due course’ put a man into orbit ‘as the U.S.S.R. did 
recently ’. 

The Polish and Hinpariad radio gave the flight prompt and 
extensive coverage. Warsaw called it ‘a great achievement of 
American astronautics’, Peking said this could not be considered 
a real space flight and quoted a Soviet scientist’s comment that 
such flights had little value; the U. S.S.R. had not carried out 
any for that reason. 

Earlier there had been East onsen comment on the post- 
ponement of the launching. Neues Deutschland had observed 
‘ dismay and annoyance’ in Western countries and said the delay 
‘exposed the system’s fundamental hostility to science’. Berliner 
Zeitung declared that the U.S. enjoyed all the conditions essential 
for successful space flight except the right ° order of society ’. 

A commentary by Moscow radio in many foreign languages 
described the Kennedy Administration as having intensified the — 
cold war and undertaken ‘ ventures which even its ill-famed pre- 
decessors dared not’. Cuba, Laos, and Algeria were cited as 
examples of United States intervention, The commentator 
emphasized, however, that the American public had ‘no con- 
fidence ’ in its government’s foreign policy, and concluded: 

Time will show whether there can be hopes that the Kennedy 

Administration will come to its senses and leave this dangerous 


road. As for the Soviet people, they believe in the possibility of — 


peaceful coexistence and co-operation with all countries. The 
door is not closed. We would like to see the new U.S. Govern- 
ment display common sense and a desire to secure peace. 


An East German radio talk said the truce in Laos was ‘a grave _ 


defeat for the U.S.A.’, brought about by Soviet, Vietnamese, and 
Chinese protests, by the opposition of neutral Asian states to 
U.S. intervention, and by ‘the clear dissociation of Britain and 


‘France’ from that policy. On the other hand, The New York 
Times wrote: 


Every effort . . . should be made to enlist Asian participation 
in coping with the problem of Laos and strengthening south- 
east Asia, morally as well as physically, aeainse further encroach- 
ments of Communist imperialism. 

The Washington Post thought that neither India, Burma, nor 
Cambodia could relish the thought of a Communist Laos which 
would affect their own security. 

Peking was plainly embarrassed by Prince Sihanouk’s announce- 
ment that Cambodia could not now take part in the conference 
which he had originally sponsored, because the King of Laos 
regarded it as intervention in his country’s affairs, A Chinese 
Government statement said that Sihanouk’s views were fully 
understood, but that the Laotian King’s objections were ‘ totally 
unreasonable ’. It implied that President Kennedy’s special ‘envoy, ” 
Mr. Harriman, had put pressure on the King. 

Mr. Nehru came in for Soviet criticism of his attitude to Cuba. 
Moscow radio quoted a published comment which thought it ‘ very _ 


strange’ of Mr, Nehru to say that India could not pronounce on — 


the rights and wrongs of the Cuban situation because he was 


unable to judge internal conditions. The Soviet commentator said 


Mr. Nehru had ‘ deviated from the truth by justifying the U.S. A’s 
crude interference in Cuban affairs ’. 
—Based on apiietanainee collected by the B. B.C. Monuormy Service 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE FALASHAS OF ETHIOPIA 


NoRMAN BENTWICH has been on a journey 
to the mysterious land of Ethiopia, still 
remote in its mountains and gorges, He went 
to visit the Falashas—a people who have 
lived in Ethiopia for probably 2,000 years, 
and who have preserved an ancient form of 
Judaism. Describing this people in ‘The 
Eye-witness’ (Home Service) he said: 
‘They call themselves the House of Israel, 
and their name means “ invaders” or 
‘immigrants ”. Their tradition is that they 
are descended from the Hebrews who came 
from the Holy Land with the Queen of 
Sheba when she returned to her country 
after her romantic visit to King Solomon. 
It is likely that their origin goes back not 
quite so far, but to the first centuries of the 
Christian era when Jews were dispersed and 
carried their religious mission from Egypt 
and Arabia to Ethiopia. The ruling classes 
of Ethiopia were converted at that time to 
an ancient form of Judaism, Later, many of 
them became Christians, and there were for 
centuries fierce wars between the Judaized 
Falashas and the Christians. The Falashas were defeated in the end 
and lost their land. Now they are only tenants, and almost serfs 
of the Ethiopian Christian landlords, They live in small villages 
scattered over a Vast area. They are dark-skinned, and a few of 
them black. They are small cultivators, dwelling in straw and 
mud huts with thatched roofs. Many of them are also artisans of 
a primitive kind. They make pots and jars, not using the potter’s 
wheel but shaping the clay with their hands; and they are weavers, 
making their white woollen togas; tin-smiths, and masons. 

“The Christian landowners look down on this manual work and 
regard the Falashas as inferior. Only a few Falashas have the 
chance of education, but those that get it can rise to the highest 
posts. One is the Minister of Agriculture in the Emperor’s 
Government. Their number today is estimated at between 25,000 
and 50,000, but previ- 
ously it was much higher. 
For over 100 years, Pro- 
testant missionaries from 
Britain and America 
have made many prose- 
lytes among them; but 
the faithful remnant of 
the Falashas still observes 
literally the Mosaic com- 
mands; they offer the 
sacrifice of the Paschal 
lamb at the Passover; 
they have no light and 
no fire in their homes on 
the Sabbath, though it is 
cold at night in the 
remote mountain  vil- 
lages. And the women, 
before and after child- 
birth, live in a special 
hut separated from the 
rest. They have no know- 
ledge of Hebrew, except 
a few who have spent 
some time in Israel. 
They speak Amharic, but 
the prayers are made in 
the mesjid, their hut 
of worship, by the priests 


The daughters of Sir William Montgomery as ‘Three Ladies adorning a term of 
Hymen ’, by Sir Joshua Reynolds: in the National Gallery, London 


Mr. Norman Bentwich (right) visiting a Falasha village near Gonder, Ethiopia 


or elders in an ancient Ethiopian language, Geez, which is used 
only for worship. I came away from the villages with a feeling of 
having lived again in the age of the Bible’. 


& 

A GREAT DEVONIAN ARTIST 

A hitherto unrecorded portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds appeared 
in a Torquay sale-room a few weeks ago—the portrait of an Exeter 
man named Cholwick. Fortunately, the Royal Albert Memorial 
Museum, Exeter, was able to buy it. JOHN STEEGMAN, at one 
time Keeper of the Department of Art in the National Museum 
of Wales, and later Director of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Montreal, spoke about Reynolds in ‘Far and Wide’ (West of 
England Home Service). 

‘Joshua Reynolds was born in Plympton in 1723’, he said, 
‘into a family that had 
produced Church dig- 
nitaries and university 
dons in awe-inspiring 
quantity. From his early 
youth he was determined 
to train as a_ painter. 
And he did so, in 
London, in the studio of 
his fellow - Devonian 
Thomas Hudson. 

‘Reynolds’s _ training 
under Hudson’ was 
valuable to him in two 
ways. First, he learnt the 
grammar of his art at 
the hands of a competent 
master; and, secondly, 
he gained an insight into 
the methods and eco- 
nomics of running a 
busy and _ fashionable 
portrait-painter’s studio 
and workshop. He learnt 
about the employment of 
assistants to paint the 
draperies, backgrounds, 
and so on, according to 
the Master’s designs, 
and by the time he was 
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forty, Reynolds had his own private “ drapery-men ”. From then 
onwards, we must, I believe, accept the fact that in many 
acknowledged Reynolds’s there is really little from his own brush 
except the face and the final significant touches or accents. 
Basically, of course, it was Reynolds’s own 
powerful mind and intellect that controlled 
every picture from conception to completion, 
even though his hand may have had com- 
paratively little to do with the actual 
execution. 

‘Who was the Sir Joshua Reynolds who 
was so conspicuously honoured in life and 
death? Was it the great, established public 
figure? Was it the great painter? Or was it 
the hero of a wonderful success story? I 
think it was all three in one. The chief 
element in this trinity is Reynolds the 
intellectual, as manifested through his more 
elaborate, grand-manner, compositions and 
through the fifteen discourses delivered 
annually to the Academy students from 
1769 onwards, and published in full soon 
after his death. 

“Reynolds’s life can be seen as a 
deliberate progress towards a double goal. 
First, from the moment of his return in 
1753 from three years in Italy, he was 
determined to make himself the acknow- 
ledged head of his profession in England. 
He did that; and within fifteen years had 
made himself the obvious choice as the 
first President of the Royal Academy. He remains the only one 
to have achieved an international and lasting renown. His other 
ambition was to elevate the rather provincial British School, by his 
own efforts and example, to a position of dignity in Europe. This 
also he did. I am going to make a comparison which I do not think 
is far-fetched: between Reynolds and Giovanni Bellini. I think 
Bellini’s monumental picture, “ The Feast of the Gods ”, at Wash- 
ington, is the supreme example of Renaissance humanism in art; 
I think Reynolds’s “ Three Ladies adorning a term of Hymen” 
is the supreme example of the rationalized humanism of 
eighteenth-century Europe ’. 


REMEMBERING NIKISCH 
‘I think anyone who remembers the musical world at that time 
will agree that until the rise of Arturo Toscanini after the 1914 
war, the conductor whose name and fame were most known and 
grasped by the man in the street was Arthur Nikisch’, said Sir 
ADRIAN BOUuLT in a talk in the Third Programme. ‘ A picturesque 
figure with a neat pointed 
beard and hair of a 
length suited to the 
musical fashion of those 
far-off days, his slow 
movements on the plat- 
form, his extreme econ- 
omy of technique, and 
his faultless tailoring all 
contributed to an adula- 
tion which sometimes 
became rather absurd, 
but which not unnatur- 
ally could make people 
say he mesmerized his 
players. As there seems 
to be a strong feeling 
nowadays that conduc- 
tors should be tall men, 
I must tell you that 
Nikisch was very short, 
and was very proud of 
his tiny white hands. 
“His career naturally 
included a good deal of 
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Members of the historic maintenance group of the Royal Aeronautical Society working 
on old aircraft in a hangar at London 
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travelling as a guest conductor. He was often in Russia, and 
had the courage and the wisdom on his first visit there to insist 
on conducting Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, after it had been 
neglected as a failure for fifteen years. He brought it in one 
evening into the place it has held ever 
since in the affection of audiences. He 
played it in London in 1902 on his 
second visit to this country, and that con- 
cert, which I heard as a boy of thirteen, 
began the triumphant series of visits to us, 
which included many splendid concerts 
with the London Symphony Orchestra, 
several Ring cycles at Covent Garden, and 
only finished with the 1914 war. He often 
appeared, too, at the Wigmore Hall as 
pianoforte accompanist to that marvellous 
artist, Elena Gerhardt. 

‘ His power over an orchestra was unique, 
also the restraint and economy with which 
he wielded the stick. I noticed after a per- 
haps too exciting performance of a Brahms 
Symphony that his right hand had never 
been lifted higher than his face; if he had 
stretched to arm’s length the roof would 
certainly have fallen in. 

‘When Nikisch died, I said that I felt 
as if the standard weights and measures had 
been lost—the perfect technical model had 
been taken from us—and I have often 
through my life wished for a film of him 
conducting, so that I could show young 
people how much can be extracted with how little effort, provided 
that there is a powerful temperament, and great concentration 
behind it, steering a fine performance through to its inevitable 
conclusion ’. 


A HISTORIC AIRCRAFT 
One day last month a B.B.C. reporter, JOHN TIMPSON, saw 
men working on some old aircraft belonging to the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society in a hangar at London Airport. The men were 
members of the historic aircraft maintenance group, and Timpson 
described the scene in ‘ Radio Newsreel’ (Light Programme): 
‘ Surrounding me here are various old aircraft or pieces of 
them which the men are busily putting together ’, he said. ‘ They 
come here every weekend, and the man in charge is Mr. Ash 
Hughes. Mr. Hughes, can I first ask you what the wing is that 
they are working on, which I see has the iron cross on it? ’ 
HuGuHEs: That is from a Fokker D-7, one of the few remaining 
examples, This was a famous aircraft in the first world war and 
caused a lot of trouble to 
the Royal Flying Corps. 
We have discovered rot 
in the wing, and it looks 
as if we will have to do a 
complete rebuild-up. 
TIMPSON: What is the 
main work that you have 
to do here? Is wood 
rotting away the biggest 


snag? 
HuGHEs: Yes, the 
wood deteriorates, The 


metal parts are not high- 
grade steel and so the 
corrosion is not serious; 
but the wood rots away 
badly, and it has to be 
replaced, because we 
hope these aircraft will 
last for another 150 years 
or more for people to see 
what aircraft looked like 
right at the beginning of 


Airport flying, 


By courtesy of the ‘ Middlesex Chronicle ’ 
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Causation in History: 3 


Seed Fie Shei =. By EB. H.-CARR. 


F milk is set to boil in a saucepan, it boils over. I do not 


know, and have never wanted to know, why this happens; if 


pressed, I should probably attribute it to a propensity in milk 
to boil over, which is true enough but explains nothing. But 


_then-I am not a natural scientist. In the same way, one can read, 
or even write, about the events of the past without wanting to know 


why they happened, or be content to say that the second world war 
occurred because Hitler wanted war, which is true enough but 
explains nothing. But one should not then commit the solecism. of 
calling oneself a student of history or a historian. _ The study of 
a. is a study of causes. 


The Historian’s Approach 


Let us begin by asking what the historian in practice does when 
he is confronted by the necessity of assigning causes to events. The 


first characteristic of the historian’s approach to the problem of 
cause is that he will commonly assign several causes to the same 
event. If he were required to consider the causes of the Bolshevik 
revolution, he might name Russia’s successive military defeats, the 
collapse of the Russian economy under pressure of war, corruption 
in government circles, the effective propaganda of the bolsheviks, 
the failure of the Tsarist government to solve the agrarian 
problem, the concentration of an impoverished and exploited 
proletariat in the factories of Petrograd, the fact that Lenin knew 
his own mind and nobody on the other side did—in short, a ran- 
dom jumble of economic, political, ideological and personal causes, 
of long-term and short-term causes. The historian, by expanding 


and deepening his research, constantly accumulates more and 


more answers to the question, Why? The proliferation in recent 
years of economic, social, cultural, and legal history—not to 
mention fresh insights into the complexities of political history, 
and the new techniques of psychology and statistics—have enor- 
mously increased the number and range of our answers, 

But that brings us at once to the second characteristic of the 
historian’s approach. The historian, confronted with this list of 


_ causes of his own compiling, would feel a professional compulsion 


to reduce it to order, to establish some hierarchy of causes which 
would fix their relation to one another, perhaps to decide which 
cause, or which category of causes, should be regarded ‘in the 
last resort’ or ‘in the final analysis’ (favourite phrases of histor- 
ians) as the ultimate cause, the cause of all causes. This is his 
interpretation of his theme; the historian is known by the causes 
which he invokes. Gibbon attributed the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire to the triumph of barbarism and religion. The 
English Whig historians of the nineteenth century attributed the 


rise of British power and prosperity to the development of political . 


institutions embodying the principles of constitutional liberty. 
Gibbon and the English nineteenth-century historians have an old- 
fashioned look today because they ignore the economic causes 
which modern historians have moved into the forefront. Every 
historical argument revolves round the question of the priority of 
causes. ; 


Two Savoury Red Herrings 

Here I must reluctantly turn aside to esl with two savoury red 
herrings which have been drawn across our path, one labelled 
‘ Determinism in History, or the Wickedness of Hegel’; the other 
* Accident in History, or Cleopatra’s Nose’, First I must say a 
word or two about how they come to be here. Professor Karl 
Popper published during the war two well-known works entitled 
The Open Society and Its Enemies and The Poverty of Historic- 
ism. They were written under the strong emotional influence of 
the reaction against Hegel, who was treated as the spiritual 
ancestor of Nazism, and against the rather shallow Marxism which 
was the the intellectual climate of the British Left in the nineteen- 
The principal targets were the allegedly determinist 


eer of ae of Hegel and Marx, grouped together 
under the opprobrious name of ‘ Historicism ’. In 1954 Sir Isaiah ~ 
Berlin, in his essay on Historical Inevitability, repeated the same 
indictment, and added the argument, not found in Popper, that 
the so-called ‘ historicism ’ of Hegel and Marx is objectionable 
because, by explaining human actions in causal terms, it implies 
a denial of human free will, and encourages historians to evade 
their supposed obligation to pronounce moral condemnation on 
the Charlemagnes, Napoleons, and Stalins of history. 

This assault has enjoyed widespread popularity, During the 
past five or six years, almost every budding historian in this 
country or in the United States who has written an article about 
history, or even a serious review of a historical work, has cocked 
a knowing snook at Hegel and Marx and determinism, and pointed 
out the absurdity of failing to recognize the role of accident in 
history. It is perhaps unfair to hold Sir Isaiah responsible for 
his disciples. Sir Isaiah, even when he talks nonsense, earns our 
indulgence by talking it in a witty and attractive way. The 
disciples repeat the nonsense; and fail to make it attractive. In 
any case, there is nothing new in all this. Charles Kingsley, not 
the most distinguished of our Regius Professors of Modern His- 
tory, who had probably never read Hegel or heard of Marx, spoke 
in his inaugural lecture in 1860 of man’s ‘ mysterious power of 
breaking the laws of his own being’ as proof that no ‘ inevitable 
sequence ’ could exist in history. But fortunately we had forgotten 
Kingsley. It is Professor Popper and Sir Isaiah Berlin who 
between them have flogged this very dead horse back into a 
semblance of life; and some patience will be required to clear 
up the muddle. 


Determinism—Problem of All Human Behaviour 

First, then, let me take determinism, which I will define—I 
hope, uncontroversially—as the belief that everything that 
happens has a cause or causes, and could not have happened 


differently unless something in the cause or causes had also been ~ 


different. Determinism is a problem not of history, but a problem 
—if it is a problem—of all human behaviour. The human being 
whose actions have no cause and are therefore undetermined is as 
much an abstraction as the individual outside society. The axiom 


that everything has a cause is a condition of our capacity to 


understand what is going on around us. The nightmare quality 
of Kafka’s novels lies in the fact that nothing that happens has 
any apparent cause, or any cause that can be ascertained: this 
leads to the total disintegration of the human personality, which 
is based on the assumption that events have causes, and that 
enough of these causes are ascertainable to build up in the human 
mind a pattern of past and present sufficiently coherent to serve 
as a guide to action, Everyday life would be impossible unless we 
assumed that human behaviour has causes which are in principle 
ascertainable. Once upon a time some people protested against 


‘the work of natural scientists because they thought it blasphemous 


to inquire into the causes of natural phenomena, since these were 
obviously governed by the divine will. Sir Isaiah Berlin’s objection 
to our explaining why human beings acted as they did, on the 
ground that these actions are governed by the human will, belongs 
to the same order of ideas. 

Let us see how we handle this problem in everyday life. As 
you go about your daily affairs, you are in the habit of meeting 
Smith. You greet him with an amiable, but pointless, remark 
about the weather, or about the state of business; he replies with 
an equally amiable and pointless remark about the weather or 
the state of business, But supposing that one morning Smith, 


instead of answering your remark in his usual way, were to break 


into a violent diatribe against your personal appearance or charac- 
ter. Would you shrug your shoulders, and treat this as a con- 
vincing demonstration of the freedom of Smith’s will? I suspect 
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“that you would not. On the contrary, 


died in a mental hospital’; or: 


“Poor Smith! You kno 
‘Poor Smith! He must have 
In other words, you 


something like: 


been having more trouble with his wife ’, 


’ would attempt to diagnose the cause of Smith’s apparently cause- 


less behaviour in the firm conviction that some cause there must 
be. By so doing you would, I fear, incur the wrath of Sir Isaiah 


____ Berlin, who would bitterly complain that, by providing a causal 


explanation of Smith’s behaviour, you had ‘swallowed Hegel’s 
and Marx’s deterministic assumption, and shirked your obligation 
to denounce Smith as a cad. But the logical dilemma about free 
will and determinism does not arise in real life. All human actions 
are both free and determined, according to the point of view from 
which one considers them. Whether to censure Smith in this 
particular case is a matter for your practical judgment. But, if 
you do, this does not mean that you regard his action as having 
no cause: cause and moral responsibility are different categories. 

Now let us look at the historian. Like the ordinary man, he 
believes that human actions have causes which are in principle 
ascertainable. History, like everyday life, would be impossible if 
this assumption were not made. It is the special function of the 
historian to investigate these causes. He does not reject free 
will—except on the untenable hypothesis that voluntary actions 
have no cause. Nor is he troubled by the question of inevitability. 
Historians, like other people, sometimes fall into rhetorical lan- 


- guage and speak of an occurrence as ‘ inevitable ’ when they mean 


merely that the conjunction of factors leading one to expect it 
was overwhelmingly strong. Recently I searched my own history 
for the offending word, and cannot give myself an entirely clean 
bill of health: in one passage I wrote that after the revolution of 
1917, a clash between the Bolsheviks and the Orthodox Church 
was ‘inevitable’. No doubt it would have been wiser to say 
“extremely probable’. But may I be excused for finding the 
correction a shade pedantic? In practice historians do not assume 
that events are inevitable before they have taken place. Nothing 
in history is inevitable except in the formal sense that, for it to 
have happened otherwise, the antecedent causes would have had 
to be different. As a historian, I am perfectly prepared to do 
without ‘inevitable’, ‘unavoidable’, ‘inescapable’, and even 
“ineluctable *. Life will be drabber. But let us leave these orna- 
mental words to poets and metaphysicians, 


*Might-have-been’ School of Thought 
So barren and pointless does this charge of inevitability appear, 


and so great the vehemence with which it has been pursued in 


recent years, that I think we must look for the hidden motives 
behind it. Its principal source is, I suspect, what I may call the 
“might-have-been’ school of thought—or rather of emotion. It 


attaches itself almost exclusively to contemporary history. The 


historian writes of the Norman Conquest or the American War 
of Independence as if what happened was in fact bound to happen, 
and as if it was his business simply to explain what happened and 
why; and nobody accuses him of being a determinist and of 
failing to discuss the alternative possibilities that William the 
Conqueror or the American insurgents might have been defeated. 


When, however, I write about the Russian revolution of 1917 - 


in precisely this way—the only way proper to the historian—I 


_ find myself under attack from my critics for having by implication 


depicted what happened as something that was bound to happen, 
and failed to examine all the other things that might have hap- 
pened. Suppose, it is said, that Russia had not gone to war, per- 
haps the revolution would not have occurred; or suppose that 
the Kerensky government had made good, or that the leadership 
of the revolution had been assumed by the Mensheviks or Social 
Revolutionaries. 

These suppositions are theoretically conceivable. But they have 
nothing to do with determinism; for the determinist will only 
reply that, for these things to have happened, the causes would 
also have had to be different. Nor have they anything to do with 
history. The point is that today nobody seriously wishes to 
express a passionate protest against the results of the Norman 
Conquest or of American independence; and nobody objects when 
the historian treats them as a closed chapter. But plenty of 
_ people, who have suffered directly or vicariously from- the results 
of the Bolshevik victory, or still fear its remoter consequences, 


course, his father. 0 ; g : 
; things rei znight have happeiids and of being indigna 


historian who goes on quietly with his job of explain I g why 


_ what did happen did happen. — ace 
The trouble about contemporary history is that people 1 remem- 


ber the time when all the options were still open, and find it 


difficult to adopt the attitude of the historian for whom they have — 
been closed by the fait accompli. This emotional and unhistorical — 
reaction has furnished most of the fuel for the recent campaign ae 


against the supposed doctrine of ‘ historical inevitability °. Let us 
get rid of the red herring once and for all. : 


Cleopatra’s Nose eae, 

The other source of the attack is the famous crux of Cleopatra’s — 
nose, This is the theory that history is, by and large, a chapter 
of accidents, a series of events determined by chance coincidences, 
and attributable only to the most casual causes. The result of the 
battle of Actium was due not to the sort of causes commonly 
postulated by historians, but to Antony’s infatuation with Cleo- 
patra. When King: Alexander. of Greece died in the autumn of 
1920 from the bite of a pet monkey, this accident touched off a 
train of events which led Sir Winston Churchill to remark that 
‘a quarter of a million persons died of this monkey’s bite’. Or 
take Trotsky’s comment on the fever contracted while shooting 
ducks which put him out of action at a critical point of his quarrel 
with Zinoviev, Kamenev, and Stalin in the autumn of 1923. ‘ One 
can foresee a revolution or a war’, Trotsky wrote, ‘but it is 
impossible to foresee the consequences of an autumn shooting-trip 
for wild ducks ’. 

The first thing to be made clear is that this question has nothing 
to do with the issue of determinism. Antony’s infatuation with 
Cleopatra was just as much causally determined as anything else 
that happens: the relation between female beauty and male 
infatuation is one of a most regular observable sequences of cause 
and effect in everyday life. Sir Isaiah Berlin, who opens his 
essay on Historical Inevitability by citing with praise an essay of 
Bernard Berenson on ‘ The Accidental View of History’, is one 
of those who confuse accident in this sense with an absence of 
causal determination. But, this confusion apart, we have a real 
problem on our hands. How can one discover in history a coherent 
sequence of cause and effect, how can we find any meaning in 
history, when our sequence is liable to be broken or deflected at 
any moment by some other, and from our point of view irrelevant, 
sequence ? 

Let me pause here to notice the origin of this recent wide- 
spread insistence on the role of accident in history. It appears to 
date from the growth of a mood of uncertainty and apprehension 
which set in with the present century and became marked after 
1914. The first British historian to sound this note after a long 
interval was Bury, who devoted an article to this theme in 1916 
under the title ‘ Cleopatra’s Nose’. H. A. L. Fisher, in a much- 


quoted passage which reflects his disillusionment over the failure ~ 
of liberal dreams after the first world war, declared in the nine-_ 
_teen-thirties that there was no pattern in history, and begged his 


readers to recognize ‘the play of the contingent and the unfore- 
seen’ in history. The popularity in this country of a theory of 
history as a chapter of accidents has coincided with the rise in 
France of a school of philosophers who preach that existence—I 
quote Sartre’s famous PEtre et le Néant—has ‘ neither cause nor 
reason nor necessity ’. 


Meinecke and Chance 

In Germany, the veteran historian Meinecke became impressed 
toward the end of his life with the role of chance in history, 
and reproached Ranke with not having paid sufficient attention 
to it; and after the second world war he attributed the national 
disasters of his country in the past forty years to a series of 
accidents—the vanity of the Kaiser, the election of Hindenburg 
to the presidency of the Weimar republic, Hitler’s obsessional 
character, and so forth—the bankruptcy of a great historian’s 


mind under the stress of the misfortunes of his country. — 


In a group or a nation which is riding in the trough, not 
the crest, of historical events, theories that stress the role 


- among those who 


have been placed 
_ But to uncover the sources of a belief is not to dispose of it; 


_and we have still to discover exactly what Cleopatra’s nose is 


doing in the pages of history. Different answers have been given 


to this question by those anxious to save the integrity of history. 


Marx argued, first, that chance was not important in history— 


it could retard or accelerate, but not radically alter; secondly, 


one chance was balanced by another, so that in the end chance 
cancelled out. Tolstoy thought that chance was merely the name 
we give to what we cannot understand. None of these answers 
seems to me convincing. Lenin’s premature death from a stroke 
at the age of fifty-four is not difficult to understand. But it was a 
historical accident that had important consequences, and I do not 
see how it can be said to have been balanced or cancelled out by 
other accidents. The fallacy, I think, lies in the common assumption 
that the historian’s attempt to find significance in the historical 
process and: to draw conclusions from it is tantamount to an 


attempt to reduce ‘the whole of experience’ to a symmetrical 


order, and that the presence of accident in history dooms any such 
attempt to failure. But no sane historian pretends to do anything 


so fantastic as to embrace ‘the whole of experience’; he cannot 


* 
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embrace more than a minute fraction of the experience even of his 
chosen sector or aspect of history. : 


Historical Facts ¥f 

At an earlier stage we saw that history begins with the selection 
and marshalling of facts by the historian to become historical 
facts. Not all facts are historical facts, But the distinction between 
historical and unhistorical facts is not rigid or constant; and any 
fact may, so to speak, be promoted to the status of a historical 
fact once its relevance and significance are discerned. We now see 
that a somewhat similar process is at work in the historian’s 
approach to causes. The relation of the historian to his causes has 
the same dual and reciprocal character as the relation of the 
historian to his facts. The causes determine his interpretation of 
the historical process, and his interpretation determines his selec- 
tion and marshalling of the causes. The hierarchy of causes, the 
relative significance of one cause or set of causes or of another, 
is the essence of his interpretation. . 

This furnishes the clue to the problem of the accidental in 
history. The shape of Cleopatra’s nose, the monkey-bite that killed 
King Alexander, the death of Lenin—these were accidents which 
modified the course of history. It is futile to attempt to spirit them 
away, or to pretend that in some way or other they had no effect. 
On the other hand, in so far as they were purely accidental, they 
do not enter into any rational interpretation of history, or into the 
historian’s hierarchy of significant causes. The world of the his- 


. torian, like the world of the scientist, is not a photographic copy 


of the real world, but rather a working model which enables him 
more or less effectively to understand it and to master it. The 


_ historian distils from the experience of the past, or from so much 


of it as is accessible to him, that part which he recognizes as 


‘amenable to rational explanation and interpretation, and from 


it draws conclusions which may serve as a guide to action. 
This procedure may puzzle and shock philosophers, and even 
some historians. But it is perfectly familiar to ordinary people 
going about the practical business of life. Jones, returning from a 
party at which he has consumed more than his usual ration of 
alcohol, in a car whose brakes turn out to be defective, at a blind 
corner where visibility is notoriously poor, knocks down and kills 
Robinson, who was crossing the road to buy cigarettes at the shop 
on the corner. We meet—say, at local police headquarters—to 
inquire into the causes of the occurrence. Was it due to the 
driver’s semi-intoxicated condition; or was it due to the defective 


brakes; or was it due to the blind corner? While we are dis- 


cussing these practical questions someone bursts into the room and 
begins to tell us, with great fluency and cogency, that, if Robinson 
had not happened to run out of cigarettes that evening, he would 
not have been killed; that Robinson’s addiction to cigarette 
smoking was therefore the cause of his death; and that any inquiry 
which neglects this cause will be waste of time. What do we do? 
As soon as we can break into the flow of eloquence, we bid our 
visitor a firm farewell and we get on with our inquiry. 


We hic Pe : 
_ But what answer have w 
son was killed because he was. 
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interrupter? Of course Robin 

garette smoker. Everything that 
the devotees of chance and cogtingency in history say is perfectly 
true and perfectly logical. It has a kind of remorseless logic wh 
we find in Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass. — 
But, while I yield to none in my admiration for these ripe — 


examples of Oxford scholarship, I prefer to keep my different — 7 


modes of logic in separate compartments. The Dodgsonian mode > 
is not the mode of history or even of everyday life. It is true that — 
so-called accidents occur in history. But the historian can do 
nothing with them, because they are not amenable to rational 


explanation or interpretation, and have no meaning either for the 


past or the present: this is perhaps what makes them accidents. 
It is true that Cleopatra’s nose or Robinson’s cigarette-smoking 
had results. But it makes no sense as a general proposition to say 
that generals lose battles because they are infatuated with beauti- 
ful queens or that people get run over and killed on the roads 
because they smoke cigarettes. 


The ‘Real’ Cause 

If, on the other hand, you tell the ordinary man that Robinson 
was killed because the driver was intoxicated, or because the 
brakes did not work, or because there was a blind corner on the 
road, this will seem to him, a perfectly sensible and rational 
explanation; if he chooses to discriminate, he may even say that 
this—and not Robinson’s desire for cigarettes—was the ‘real’ 


cause of Robinson’s death. If you tell the student of history that — 


the struggles in the Soviet Union in the nineteen-twenties were 
due to discussions about the rate of industrialization or about the 
best means of inducing peasants to grow grain to feed the towns, 
or to the personal ambitions of rival leaders, he will feel that these 
are rational and historically significant explanations in the sense 
that they can also be applied to other historical situations, and 
that they are ‘real’ causes in the sense that the accident of 
Lenin’s premature death was not. He may even, if he is given to 
reflection on these things, be reminded of Hegel’s much quoted 
and much misunderstood dictum that ‘ what is rational is real, and 
what is real is rational ’. 

Let us return to the causes of Robinson’s death. We had no 
difficulty in recognizing that some of the causes were rational and 
‘real’ and that others were irrational and accidental. But by what 
criterion did we make the distinction? In the case under discus- 
sion it made sense to suppose that the curbing of alcoholic — 
indulgence in drivers, or a stricter control over the condition of 
brakes, or an improvement in the siting of roads, might serve the 
end of reducing the number of traffic fatalities. But it made no 
sense at all to suppose that the number of traffic fatalities could 
be reduced by preventing people from smoking cigarettes. This 
was the criterion by which we made our distinction. And the same 
goes for our attitude to causes in history. There, too, we dis- 
tinguish between rational and accidental causes. The former, since 
they are potentially applicable to other countries, other periods, — 
and other conditions, lead to fruitful generalizations, and lessons 
can be learned from them. They serve to deepen and broaden our 
understanding. Accidental causes cannot be generalized; and, 
since they are in the fullest sense of the word unique, they teach 
no.lessons and lead to no conclusions, 


Value Judgments 

But here I must make another point. It is precisely this notion 
of an end in view which provides the key to our treatment of 
causation in history; and this necessarily involves value judgments. 
And this recalls what I said earlier, about the dual and reciprocal 
function of history—to promote our understanding of the past in 
the light of the present and of the present in the light of the past. 
Anything which, like Antony’s infatuation with Cleopatra’s nose, 
fails to further this purpose, is from the point of view of the 
historian dead and barren. 

At this juncture, it is time for me to confess to a rather shabby 
trick which I have played on you, though, since you will have 
had no difficulty in seeing through it, and since it has enabled me 
on several occasions to shorten and simplify what I had to say, 
you will perhaps have been indulgent enough to treat it as a 
convenient piece of shorthand. I have hitherto consistently used 


: the conventional phrase ‘ past and presen . 
_ the present has no more than a notional existence as an anaguiary 
_ dividing line between the past and the future. In speaking of the 


present, I have already smuggled another time dimension into the 
argument, History begins with the handing down of tradition; 
and tradition means the carrying of the habits and lessons of the 
past into the future. Records of the past begin to be kept for the 


benefit of future generations. Sir Charles Snow recently wrote of 


Great Advocates 


OBODY will ever challenge the right of Edward 

Clarke to be ranked with the great advocates of the 

English Bar. He had the supreme gift—the advocate’s 

pearl of great price—the gift of persuasion; and it was 
by that gift that he won his enduring fame. 

I never saw Edward Clarke in action. His career at the Bar 
ended before mine had properly begun; but whenever members 
of the Bar, who had seen him in his great cases, met together, 
and the talk turned on the great figures at the Bar, it was Clarke 
who lived in the memory and imagination. 

Edward Clarke was born so long ago as 1841 and he embodied 
many of the Victorian virtues together with some of their limita- 
tions. He was a striking example of the way a man can rise to 
fame and honour against great odds, largely by his own exertions. 
At the age of thirteen, Clarke was helping his father in a silver- 
smith’s shop in London, and his schooldays were over. But from 
then on he was cultivating his early and invincible love of reading, 
attending evening classes, taking the examinations of the Society 
of Arts and the outside examinations of Oxford University, prac- 
tising his speeches at the local debating society, and generally 
making his own opportunities. He had no money, no influential 
friends, no connexion with the law, no social standing, and his 
fixed determination to be called to the Bar showed his courage 
and his quality. 


Visit to the House of Lords 

But Edward Clarke’s early ambition was not oats to have a 
career in the law. This was to be but a step to greater things. 
What he really wanted was a great political career, and the law 
was merely the avenue by which a poor man might achieve it. 


It was a chance visit to the House of Lords that really set him 


alight with the ambition to outsoar the circumscribed sphere of 
the law and to win fame in a wider world. For it so happened 
on that afternoon that the aged Lord Lyndhurst, the former Lord 


Chancellor, intervened in the debate. The extraordinary deference 


shown by the House of Lords to Lyndhurst was impressive in the 
extreme, and the youthful, ambitious Edward Clarke was quite 
overcome. He knew from his reading that Lyndhurst had risen 


to his commanding position by his own exertions, and he was 


supremely confident that he could do the same. Lyndhurst had 
once said: 
What is wanted for success at the Bar is a clear head, a good 
memory, strong commonsense and an aptitude for analysis and 
arrangement; before these combined qualities, the difficulties of 
law vanish like the morning mist before the sun. 
Edward Clarke knew that he possessed all these things—and more. 
So, stimulated by the illustrious example of a man, without wealth 
or social position, reaching the topmost heights of public life 
through the avenue of the law, he entered as a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1861 and was called to the Bar in 1864. 

He was then twenty-three years old and had already come a 
long way by his own industry and perseverance. He got a quick 


_ start with small criminal cases at the London Sessions, and two 
_ of those small cases may be mentioned, in passing, to illustrate 
__ the immense changes in our way of life ‘and in our criminal pro- 


cedure since that far-away age of Edward ss In 1866 he 
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Sir Edward Clarke, Qc. 


appeared at the Old Bailey to defend a man who was charged ~ 


with furious driving down the Waterloo Road at a speed of no 


less than twelve miles an hour; and at the same sessions he 


prosecuted a boy of eighteen-on a charge of stealing five shillings 
and sixpence, for which the boy received a savage sentence of 
seven years’ penal servitude. 


The Penge Mystery 

But the case which made his name known ‘aronebents the ad 
and started him out on his brilliant career in the law was the case 
of Harriet Staunton, sometimes called the Penge Mystery. He was 
briefed for the defence of Patrick Staunton on a charge of wilful 
murder, The year was 1877, when Clarke had been thirteen years 


at the Bar and was thirty-six years old. He had still before him — 


thirty-seven more years at the Bar, to be filled with famous and 
sensational cases, some of which have become part of our social 
and national history. In 1886 he defended Adelaide Bartlett on 
a charge of murdering her husband by the administration of 
chloroform, one of those rare cases when advocacy can and did 
turn the scale. He won a verdict of Not Guilty by that quality 
of persuasion of which I have spoken, and, in my belief, no other 
counsel in England at that time could have done it. In 1890 he 


appeared in the Parnell divorce suit; in 1891 he fought a most 


courageous fight for the plaintiff in the notorious Baccarat Case 
when the Prince of Wales gave evidence and was questioned by 
a member of the jury with such effect. In 1895 he appeared for 
Oscar Wilde in those three intensely dramatic trials at the Old 
Bailey; and in 1896 he appeared for Dr. Jameson who was 
prosecuted in London after the Jameson Raid in South Africa. 
He fought many battles for the brilliant and eccentric Mr. Labou- 
chére; but in the case of Harriet Staunton he was to lay the sure 
foundation for all his subsequent triumphs and to establish his 
title to be numbered with the great advocates. 

The essence of the Staunton case in the public mind was that 
a woman of weak intellect had been done to death by her callous 
husband and his relatives, by means of starvation and hideous 
-neglect, in order to filch her small inheritance. Harriet Staunton 
was a woman of thirty-five married to Louis Staunton, a young 
man of twenty-three. She possessed £2,000 and a further £2,000 
in a reversionary interest under a will. Harriet’s mother, with an 
instinctive dislike of Louis Staunton, tried unsuccessfully to have 
Harriet declared to be of unsound mind and to have her money 
protected by the Court of Chancery. As the law then stood, all 
Harriet’s property passed to her husband. The mother was allowed 
to see Harriet only once after the marriage and was then rudely 
told by the husband never to try to see her again. In the year 
following the marriage Harriet gave birth to a son, and during her 
confinement, a pretty young girl of eighteen, Alice Rhodes, whose 
sister was married to Patrick Staunton, the brother of Louis, came 


to live in the house. Harriet soon learnt that Louis Staunton and 


Alice Rhodes were living together. When she protested she was 
sent with her small son to the house of the brother Patrick in the 


village of Cudham in Kent. A little later; Louis Staunton and 


Alice Rhodes, now openly living together, came to live at the 


same village of Cudham in a house quite nea to athe bows 
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lasting about nine months, was spent in the house of Patrick 
_ Staunton who was paid a pound a week for keeping her. Harriet’s 
mother called there to see her but was not allowed to do so. She 
went to the near-by house of Louis but was simply hustled from 
the door. She informed the police who watched the house of 
Louis, without result, for Harriet was at the house of Patrick. 
Then Harriet’s little boy was taken to Guy’s Hospital and died 


there on the night of his entry. Four days later, Louis and Mrs. 


Patrick Staunton reserved lodgings at Forbes Road, Penge, for 
a lady, ‘inclined to be paralysed ’, 
as they said. That night the four | 
Stauntons with Alice Rhodes went 
to Forbes Road, Penge. Harriet was 
speechless and barely conscious. She 
died about noon the next day. She 
had been seen by a doctor who gave 
a certificate of death, and in the 


the end of the whole matter. 

_ But fate moves in remarkable and 
mysterious ways. It so happened 
that a man, with the singular name 
of Casabianca, went into a shop on 
the corner of Forbes Road at Penge 
and while he was there a young man 
(who turned out to be Louis Staun- | 
ton) came into the shop to inquire | 
where a death, which had taken 
place that afternoon, ought to be 
registered. When the young man 
went on to say, without any special 
reason for it, that the lady whose 
death was to be registered had been 
brought from the village of Cudham, 
Mr. Casabianca was keenly interested 
at once. For he was Harriet’s 
brother-in-law, and Cudham was the 
place where Harriet’s mother had 
been so rudely rebuffed. Mr. Casa- 
bianca went to the police next morn- 
ing and asked for inquiries to be 
made. The certificate of death was 
withdrawn, and an inquest was 


ordered. Four doctors conducted a Sir Edward Clarke (1841-1931): 


_ fied that death was due to starvation. ~ 

A terrifying state of things was disclosed. The body was fearfully 
dirty and dreadfully emaciated. The full disclosures at the inquest 
inflamed local feeling against the Stauntons to a burning passion 
of resentment, and in consequence the trial was removed to the 
Old Bailey. Edward Clarke was briefed for Patrick Staunton; 
Montagu Williams, a famous criminal defender, for Louis Staun- 
ton; Douglas Straight for Mrs. Patrick Staunton; and Percy Gye 
for Alice Rhodes. 

The whole case was to turn on the medical evidence and it was 
agreed by defending counsel that this part of the case should be 
left to Edward Clarke. Two famous doctors were of the opinion 
that death was mot due to starvation but had resulted from tuber- 
cular meningitis or Addison’s disease, Unfortunately there was 
no mention of this at the time of the death, and the tests which 
would have established or disproved this view were never made. 
The public interest in the case had grown enormously and the 
two critical questions now were, ‘ Was death due to starvation or 
to some other cause? ’ and ‘ Had Harriet Staunton been treated by 
the accused in the way that people would have treated. her who 
desired to see her die? ’ It must be remembered that at that time 
none of the prisoners were allowed to give evidence themselves. 
That was not permitted until the Criminal Evidence Act of 1898, 
and the only evidence for the defence that could be given was 
the evidence of the two doctors who attributed the death to disease 


and not to starvation. 


ee rtines therefore, turned on the speeches of counsel, and 


~ Loui to , London to sign a d Pidiasesteg of re 
bred interest, and that was the very last appearance 
Harriet made in the outside world. The remainder of her life, 


_ injury to the membranes of the brain and not starvation, and ~ 


suasive eae The abies on Rake fee att the ned f 
evidence had been long and detailed, and then came the won- 
derful voice of Edward Clarke making its last appeal. ‘That was — 3 


its conclusion: oN 
“Gentlemen of the jury, human justice is depicted as blind. It q 
is not given to human justice to see and to know, as the great a: 


Eternal knows, the thoughts and feelings and actions of all men. 
She has to depend on what she hears. She must depend upon 
inferences. She must depend upon testimony. How should she 
- deal with the irrevocable issues of life and death unless those 
recollections are exact, that testimony trustworthy, those infer- , 
ences uncontradicted? How should 
she lift the sword to strike—and ag 
you Gentlemen guide her hand ee 
today—while, at the moment the 
accusing voice fis in her ear de- 
nouncing the crime, the echo of 
that very voice is heard proclaiming 
that the prisoners are innocent, and i 
passionless Science steps to her side 
to warn her that there may in truth © 


have been no crime committed ’. a 
The Attorney-General for the :. 
Crown went out of his way to pay a 
tribute to Edward Clarke’s speech, - 
but it had no effect whatever upon oa 
Mr. Justice Hawkins. He spent the oo. 


whole of the next day in summing- 
up, in terms which were deadly to 
the defence and which were intended f 
to be so. It was after ten o’clock at 3 
night when he finished, and shortly by 
after eleven o’clock when the jury 
returned with a verdict of Guilty 
against all the prisoners. It was ia 
indeed a terrible moment. Hawkins 
sentenced them all to death in words | ar. 
of the utmost severity. But Edward | 
Clarke’s efforts were far from being 
in vain. Although the jury had no 
doubt been powerfully influenced by 
the judge in giving their verdict, 
Clarke’s appeal had had a great 
effect in the country. Over 400 doc- 
tors, with the famous Sir William | ‘ 
Jenner at their head, had signed a 
declaration saying that the evidence 


= ata kes : a cartoon by ‘Spy’ from po oa : 
post-mortem examination and certi- Vanity Fair of the post-mortem examination mt 


showed the cause of death to be 


Charles Reade, author of The Cloister and the Hearth, published ) 
some very pungent and destructive criticism of the trial. In the 
result, all the prisoners were reprieved and Alice Rhodes was 
released. Patrick Staunton died in prison soon after the trial 
and Mrs. Patrick Staunton was soon released too. 

The case had raised Edward Clarke to the front rank as an 
advocate, and from now on the early ambition to seek political 
fame was abandoned for the desire to win and retain a great 
legal reputation. This was advanced by many cases but most 
notably by Clarke’s defence of Adelaide Bartlett in 1886. She 
was charged with the murder of her husband and Clarke believed 
her to be innocent. But, because of that belief, a legend grew 
up that Edward Clarke never defended anybody unless he 
believed them to be innocent, and that his advocacy never touched 
the heights unless he was able to entertain that belief, This is 
unjust and is completely refuted by his most admirable and 
splendid conduct in the case of Oscar Wilde. It is not the 
business of counsel to decide whether people are guilty or not, 
and the belief that counsel fights hardest when he believes his 
client to be innocent will not bear examination. When Edward 
Clarke defended Oscar Wilde at the Old Bailey on the criminal i 
charges, he knew for a certainty that Wilde was guilty. Before im 
he accepted the brief to appear for Wilde on the first occasion, 
when Wilde was the prosecutor and the Marquess of Queensberry 3 
was the defendant, the charge being criminal libel for most 


serious allegations made against the Piles) chatatece of eas 
Wilde, Clarke said to Wilde in the presence of his solicitor, 


‘I can only accept this brief, Mr. Wilde, if you can assure me, 
on your honour as an English gentleman, that there is not and 
never has been any foundation for the charges the Marquess of 
Queensberry makes against you’. Wilde solemnly assured Clarke 


that the charges were absolutely false and groundless. Clarke 


could not have asked that question if he had been invited to 
accept the brief in a criminal case. Wilde told Clarke a lie: but 
on the second day of the trial, while Wilde was still being cross- 
examined by Carson, Wilde came up to Clarke at the adjourn- 
ment and said; ‘Can they ask about an incident that has never 
yet been mentioned? ? When Clarke said: ‘ Certainly, but what 
is it that is on your mind?’ Wilde said to Clarke: ‘ Well, 
some time ago I was turned out of the Albemarle Hotel in the 
middle of the night and a boy was with me. It might be awkward 
if they found out ’. 

Clarke had been very uneasy during Carson’s cross-examina- 
tion, and he was now certain that Wilde had deceived him. He 
spent an anxious night considering the new situation, and next 
morning he told Wilde that the result of the case would almost 
certainly be the acquittal of Queensberry and Wilde’s arrest. 
He got Wilde’s consent to withdraw the prosecution and told 
him that there was no need for him to be present when the 
announcement was made in court, intending that Wilde should 
take the opportunity of escaping from the country. Instead of 


The Pilgrimage of a 
Wise Buddhist 


Self unmeriting, receive my gift, 

The parcelled herb a fruit of sorts 

In season; but plucked from a poor tree. 
An age had gone before this thorn 


Filled to flesh on the branch (which housed 

A wooden horse and rider, chipped 

And knocked as if needing the gift themselves). 
This is my first promise— 


Not a leaf more than I can afford. 
In season or out of season: 

For my wife and her one daughter 
Obedience, and a fire to spread 


Hands for my homecoming. 

For my dog and cat a bite 

Of good flesh (not mine or my neighbour’ s); : 
An affluent portion of rice, quite enough. 


No more of this herb. Try 

The star-flower, leeked in white. 
White and red speckled, like a pox; 
That this hand in the till of my shop 


Keep true account against thieves; 
That my sons come of age to meet my age; 


The jungle reply twice to my eng 


And may this boii be dung i in the aid 

Of a thief. And I, merit the beggar’ ais ae 
Greed of birth if I should own Zi a 
One bullock above my neighbout’s need. 


: Next month I will come with two bowls. 
; Davip WEVILL 


A 


That my woman’s hands be full to the pride of my touch; 


or reward. Clarke made a erent tt and came pee near to 
success; but he fought all the way with the knowledge in his 
own mind that Wilde was guilty. 

Edward Clarke was a splendid example of public duty fae 
private faithfulness. He retired after fifty years at the Bar with- 
out the political distinction to which he had once aspired and 
without the high judicial office to which his ambition later turned, 
although in 1897 he had refused the great office of Master of the 
Rolls. He carried with him into his retirement the esteem of all 
his brethren of the,Bench and Bar, eloquently voiced by Sir John 
Simon, as Attorney-General, at a great farewell dinner of the 
Bench ‘and Bar, when he said of Clarke: 

‘He so conducted himself in the discharge Se is professional 

duty, that he set to every one of us the example of how a man 

_ may devote himself unsparingly to the cause he has to advocate, 
and yet remain in some sense a minister of justice’. 


And it was entirely fitting that on that splendid occasion, Edward 


Clarke, surrounded by famous judges and counsel, should say ~ 


bravely and proudly—as his parting message to his friends: 

“If success in life is to be measured in terms of personal 
happiness, as.I think it ought to be, then no man ever had a 
more successful life than mine . . . for I have spent my life in 
the practice of the most interesting profession in the world ’. 

—From a broadcast in the Home Service 


The Stones 


They lie on the terrace against the wall, each a foot by a foot 
By an inch, as pink as my cheeks in the sun, the stones for our 


path 


Now two at a time I pick them up and carry them down 


To the smoothed soil by the fence. I kneel and deposit them side _ 


By side in their trowelled squares. If one of them rocks or jams, 
I fiddle until it fits. If they both sit firm, I get up, 


Stretch, and go back for another two. In the foggy sun 


~ 


The path takes wavering shape. I pause to condemn its pitch — 


_ And roll (like a ship’s in a clay sea) but my calves are stiff 
And the mind slack. A stone-mason would smile, I suppose, 


At this wandering path with its wide cracks, I take some pride 


In all jobs I do with my bare hands. I scratch my face 


With my dirty nails. I feel I deserve my expensive house 
If I = it clean. I know I control my narrow land : 


If I build on it. My heart pumps and I lift stones 
From the pile with a surge of purpose. I wash with pride in 
the sink 


When the last stone lies Sie arranged at the foot of the wall. 
And I sip mee old port without get in my swept hall. 
GEORGE MacBETH 


aon the ‘Calerade Desert 


Under an iron-wood tree.and a sky of ochre, 
Salmon, opal, old men hole up, in washes, ~ 


Each with his barrel of water. Here menandowls — : hes : 


Have thorn eyebrows, and watches or pencils, laid down, © 
Crawl off, and cattle rib-sets, intact, are hangars ~ . 
For butterflies, and rattlers braid their tongues “als 
With the light of the capa ee and sand storms ra be Apart : 
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Wa Banc’. FREND summarizes and pv cartes recent discoveries 


HE discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls was a revolutionary 
event in biblical scholarship. In the space of a few years 
the frontier of knowledge on questions ranging from the 
’ origin of John the Baptist’s teaching to the text of the 
Old Testament, or the organization of the early Church in 
a Jerusalem, has been thrust back, and the end of this development 
is not yet in sight. 
But this great gain to biblical scholarship had been preceded by 
a century and a half of archaeological discoveries, without which 
- scholars would have been in no position to exploit the discovery 
of the scrolls. The landmarks begin with the discovery of the 
Rosetta Stone by French engineers at Fort St. Julian in 1799, and 
this, together with Rawlinson’s decipherment of the trilingual 
Persian, Median, and Babylonian inscription on the rock-face at 


Behistun, in southern Persia, enabled scholars to read the records « 


of Egypt and Babylonia, contemporary with the Old Testament. 
A century ago, the tablets containing the Chaldaean account of 
the Flood had already been discovered, and from then on, first 
one civilization and then another in the Middle East has yielded 
up some of its secrets, until a new era of discovery has started 
with the Scrolls. 


Increased Knowledge of First-century Greek 

Most of these discoveries have thrown light on the background 
of the Old Testament. With the New Testament, archaeology 
has been less helpful. The time-scale is so much shorter—a 
century, compared with two millennia or more that divide the 
age of Abraham from that of the Maccabees. But it is important. 
The recent new translation of the New Testament into English 
was based on a vastly increased knowledge of the ordinary spoken 
-Greek of the first century A.D., revealed by papyri discovered 
since the appearance of the Revised Version in 1881, but, apart 
from that, the work of the translators was immensely aided by the 
increased grasp of the cultural and political background of the 
eastern Mediterranean, derived from archaeological discoveries 
since that date. It is these discoveries I want to concentrate 
on here. 

The first thing that has emerged is the accuracy of the historical 
and topographical detail of the four evangelists, wherever this has 
been tested. Let us take two examples, one from St. Luke and 
the other from St. John. St. Luke seeks to set Jesus’s birth against 
the background of current history. He writes that Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem, because Joseph and*Mary had to go there in order 
to be registered for a poll-tax. He adds that this registration took 
place when Quirinius was governor of Syria, and was the first 
of such registrations. Inscriptions and papyri show that though 
Quirinius was governor in A.D. 6, that is, well after the death of 
Herod and Jesus’s birth, he could also have been governor during 
the lifetime of Herod and that the census for the poll-tax began 
during the period 9 to 6 B.c. In addition, another papyrus 
indicates that in A.D. 103-104 there was a census in Egypt made 
apparently on the basis of kinship, and a proclamation ordered all 
who were residing elsewhere to return to their family homes— 
_ exactly as Mary and Joseph are reported to have done by St. Luke. 


The second example comes from John, chapter xix, and is- 


important because St. John has often been criticized ‘for bad 
topography. In John, chapter xix, verse 13, we are told that 
- Pilate had Jesus brought before him at a place called lithostraton 
(the Stone Pavement). Excavations in the nineteen-thirties by 
Pére Vincent uncovered a vast area of Roman paving, comprising 
the courtyard of the Roman fortress of the Tower of Antonia at 
the north-west corner of the Temple enclosure. This paving stood 
‘on a rise above the surrounding area, and therefore was very 


properly called Gabbatha (elevated site) in Aramaic, But the 


_ important thing is that in the rebellion of 66-73 the Jews stormed 
the: Sioman sags of Antonia, and the pavement became covered 


by a thick layer of debris, on top of which other buildings were — 


erected in the early second century. The clear-cut tradition 


preserved in St. John must therefore go back to the period before 


the Jewish revolt, when it was still a familiar landmark, and as we 
shall see when we discuss the Gospel of Thomas, the Fourth 
Gospel is not the only early tradition of Jesus’s ministry nea 
dent of the Synoptic Gospels. 


Names from a Cemetery 


The main characters in the New Testament were ordinary pro- ; 
vincials, prosperous villagers like Jesus’s own family, artisans, — 


local officials, etc., people who have left no literary remains but 
whose villages, houses, and cemeteries now figure among the 
objectives of the modern generation of archaeologists. So it is not 


surprising that the great first-century Jewish cemetery on Mount 


Scopus outside Jerusalem should provide information about people 
living in New Testament times. It was the practice, when room 
was needed for new burials, to collect the bones of the earlier 
occupants of the tombs and place them in small stone boxes with 
the name of the deceased carved on them. These names include 
most of those found in the Gospel. There is not only Miriam 
(Mary), Martha, Elizabeth, Salome, Joanna, and even Sapphira, 
but also Jesus—that is, Jeshua son of Joseph—and Lazar or 
Lazarus. So, once more, we find that the New Testament is telling 
a story in terms which would have been intelligible to contem- 
poraries, about real people and real events in a readily ascertain- 
able setting. 

We find that the same is true when we turn to the Acts of the 
Apostles. Gallio’s proconsulship of Achaia in 51-52 has been 
attested by an inscription interpreted by Adolf Deissmann, and so 
have the politarchs of Thessalonia and the asiarchs of Ephesus. 
Recently, in 1956, M. H. Ballance, of the British Institute of 
Archaeology at Ankara, had the rare good fortune to find a 
dedication by the citizens of Derbe to the emperor Antoninus Pius 
at a site twenty-two kilometres north of Karaman in ancient 
Lycaonia, thus fixing the location of what had hitherto been the 
most elusive of the Pauline cities. 

But to my mind the most valuable contribution which the 
archaeologist has made here has been the revelation of the 
immense importance of the Jews in the city life of the towns in 
Asia Minor in St. Paul’s time. Wherever one finds Greek inscrip- 
tions in Asia Minor, one finds Jewish inscriptions among them. 
No important centre was without its Jewish settlement. And behind 
familiar names in St. Luke, like Justus or Theophilus, are 
probably Jewish equivalents, Zadok and Eldad. The Christian 
Church at the end of the first century was in many ways a 
synagogue, a tightly-knit little community, but in deadly rivalry 
with its orthodox Jewish neighbour. And here was the fuel which 
set ablaze the bitter local persecutions which characterized the 
second century. From the outset the Jews recognized the Pauline 
mission as a threat to their hopes of converting the world to 
Judaism before the coming of the last Age. By the middle of the 
second century they were making common cause with the pagans 
against the Church in the Greek-speaking Roman world. 


Piecing Together a Background 

The New Testament background is thus being pieced together 
from successive isolated discoveries. Nothing must be lost. The 
necessities are scientific method and an open mind, Perhaps in 
the last example I am going to quote this was more than ever 


‘necessary. In 1944 I was working for the Foreign Office, and my 


duties took me to the Vatican; I was privileged to see the excava- 
tions under St, Peter’s. The difficulties that confronted those in 
charge were immense, but I could not help feeling that more 
application of the techniques we had learnt by hard experience in 
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“this country could have been usefully employed. ‘There was far 


~ too much loose earth, and sections even within the large pagan 
- tombs where there was plenty of room were not cut carefully and 
were not labelled. And though, as a result of the work, the early 
- date of the Church tradition that located St. Peter’s burial place 
on Vatican Hill has been vindicated, the margin of sixty years 
(between 80 and 140) allowed for the dating of the earliest tile 
burials on the site is larger than would have been permitted on 
most Romano-British excavations. Here, I think, the frontier 
could have been pushed back further. x 
_ Even more important than archaeological discoveries have been 
= the finds of papyri, which have been made increasingly in the last 
= seventy years or so. Already, before the large-scale papyrus dis- 
ae coveries, the New Testament had the best attested MS. tradition 
im of any work from Greco-Roman antiquity. The famous manu- 
scripts, the Vaticanus, Alexandrinus, and Sinaiticus go back to the 
fourth and fifth centuries, while quotations from the Gospels and 


_ Epistles are to be found in Christian writers from the beginning 
i, of the second century onwards. Today this literary tradition has 
been greatly enhanced, and new light has been thrown on the 
i Aramaic oral tradition which lies behind the Greek Gospels. At 


first, biblical papyri were scanty among discoveries in Egypt. 

When the period of intensive search for papyri began in the 

a eighteen-seventies, the only extant biblical papyrus of any size 

; was a part of a seventh-century Psalter found ‘ among the rubbish 

of an ancient convent near Thebes’, as it was described. Even 

uy then, few of the forty-four New Testament papyri published 
: between 1877 and 1931 were of great importance. 


Important Fragments 
But in 1931, 126 leaves belonging to the Gospels and Epistles 
and dated by Sir Frederick Kenyon and Karl Schmidt to the 
third century A.D. were identified in the American Chester Beatty 
; collection and published. This provided manuscript evidence for 
ie the New Testament books 150 years earlier than the existing 
manuscripts, and also showed that at this time the standard 
Pauline collection in Egypt included the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
St. Paul’s letters to’ the churches in the precise order we now 
follow in our printed Bibles, but not the Pastorals (that is, the 
Epistle to Titus and the two Epistles to Timothy). Four years 
; later, in 1935, the earliest manuscript of a New Testament book 
5% was published by C. H. Roberts of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


This was a fragment of the Fourth Gospel, chapter xviii, verses — 


; ae 31-33, and 37-38. From the handwriting it could be dated to the 

ee first half of the second century, probably in the time of Hadrian. 
As the text agreed exactly with the established manuscript 
tradition, it became impossible to argue that this Gospel was 

itself a mid-second-century work. In the same year an even more 
exciting fragment of a papyrus book of an ‘unknown Gospel’ 
was published by the British Museum, It was written in the 
matter-of-fact style of the canonical Gospels, and contained four 
incidents in the life of Jesus, two of which were recorded in the 
canonical Gospels, but two others which were not. This was also 
dated by the handwriting to the early second century. 

Of these two incidents, hitherto unrevealed, one was an en- 
counter with lawyers, on the lines of that-described by St. John, 
chapter v, verse 39; but the other was a totally unknown miracle 
in which Jesus caused seed to germinate at his touch on the banks 
of the Jordan, These texts confronted scholars with an important 
problem. Here were independent traditions about Jesus, derived 
from independent sources but having unmistakable affinities with 
the Gospels and not heretical in character; and these writings 
were circulating among Christian communities in Egypt along 
with canonical material. Moreover, by the turn of the second 
century the agrapha (that is, sayings of our Lord not recorded 
in the Gospels but preserved by Paul and Christian writings of 
the first two centuries) confirmed the existence and antiquity of 
such traditions, and here were new examples provided by the 

_ archaeologist. ; 
What relation did these traditions bear to the Gospels? The 
answer has been slowly built up. As early as 1895 papyri dating 
__ to the third and fourth centuries a.p. had been discovered at 
2 Oxyrynchus in the Nile valley. These contained fragments of a 
__ number of reputed sayings of Jesus. It was noted that some of 
__ these reproduced, with slight but significant variants, Gospel 


¢ 


‘saying 


‘Lecturers in Classics at Cambridge University, is the latest book 


; but others were new. Of the latter I quote 
“Jesus saith, Let not him that seeks [the kingdom], ce a Hee, 
find it, but when he finds it he will be astonished. Astonished he __ 
shall attain the kingdom, and [having attained it] he shall have 
rest’. This passage, however, is quoted by Clement of Alexandria 
as coming from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, a Judaeo- 


Christian work which Pére Jean Daniélou now dates to the end a 
of the first century A.D. That is to say, it comes from a very early — 7 
Aramaic-speaking Christian community, similar to that which had 
been supreme under James’s leadership at Jerusalem before the a 


fall of the city in A.D. 70. 


The Gospel of Thomas 

Since 1945, the discovery of the Gospel of Thomas among the 
documents found at Nag-Hammadi has taken the story further. 
This discovery may indeed be the most important single contri- 
bution. of archaeology to New Testament studies, The Gospel 
consists of 114 Logia, or sayings, and it is now-clear that the 
Sayings of Jesus found in the Oxyrynchus papyrus were frag- 
ments of this Gospel. What is one to make of it? 

First, it would seem that the compilation of this type of Gospel, 


consisting of reputed sayings of Jesus, parables, and dialogues, 


was not uncommon at the end of the first century A.D. It appears 
that the writer of the first Epistle of Clement, in about A.D. 100, 
was using one such collection as the source of his quotations of 
Jesus’s words and not a Gospel. Here, too, we find significant . 
variants from the Gospel text in his version of the Parable of the 
Sower, and he fails to use the Passion narrative to point the lesson ~ 
of Jesus’s humility. This suggests a collection of Logia, especially 
as the Gospel of Thomas also contains no account of the Passion. 
More than that, the Dutch scholar, Professor Gilles Quispel, has — 
pointed out that variants from tHe text of the canonical Gospels 
which are found in Thomas are reproduced, along with apparent 
errors in transcription, in the various branches of the western 
text of the New Testament. This suggests that the latter was 
influenced at an early date by this Jewish-Christian Gospel, and 
moreover, as Professor Quispel says, some of the unknown sayings 
of Jesus found there may come from a tradition which is both old 
and good, In addition, here we have another small but significant 
fragment of evidence that indicates a Judaeo-Christian back-- 
ground to the North African Church itself. 


James the Just: 

Finally, one may detect in the Gospel of Thomas a standpoint . 
pronouncedly in favour of the primacy over the Church of Jesus’s 
brother, James. In Logion 11 the disciples ask of Jesus: ‘We 
know that you will go away from us, Who will be great over us? ” 
Jesus said to them: ‘In the place to which you have gone, you’ 
will go to James the Just, for whose sake the earth and heaven 
came into existence ’. This last phrase is authentic Jate-Jewish and 
Judaeo-Christian. It comes in iv Esdras, in Hermas, in the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, and in the Judaeo-Christian work refuted by 
Celsus in Origen, Conta Celsum, 4.23. Note, however, the con- 


cern for headship and succession after Jesus’s departure, which 
' was a question of far greater importance for Palestinian than for 
‘Hellenistic Judaism, in view of the position occupied in Jewry by 


the Temple High Priesthood as guardians of Torah handed down 
from Moses to his successors. One thinks automatically of the 
famous passage in Matthew, chapter xvi, verse 18, only here it is 
Peter who is singled out as Jesus’s successor, and not James. 
Matthew’s Gospel, too, was written for a Judaeo-Christian audi- 
ence about A.D. 80. | a eee aaa 
So we have two ancient traditions, and two successions, one of 
James and the other of Peter. Does it not resemble the situation | 
which confronted Paul at Corinth—rival baptisms in the name of 
Apollos, Cephas, or Christ? How is one to explain it? We must 
end on this note of question. Obviously, new perspectives in 


New Testament study have been opened up. _ ; 


—From two talks in the European English Service ~ —_ <= 


The Presocratic Philosophers by 


a) 


G. S. Kirk and J. E, Raven, both 


be republished by the Cambridge University Press in paper. 
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Men in Motor-ears ° 


By J. M. RICHARDS 


E are at last becoming fully aware of the high price 

we are paying for letting motor-cars become such 

a dominant element in our civilization. The price 

includes the ripping apart of our towns and Cities 
by driving new motor roads through them, the huge cost of road 
building, the waste of time and nervous energy resulting from 
traffic congestion, the frustration of never being able to find any- 
where to park. Politicians, town-planners, and road-engineers are 
all busy trying to find ways of improving this situation, but they 
are working on the basis that the way we use motor-cars is a 
necessary part of the pattern of modern life. 

What happens if we take another view? The view that a 
civilized life comes before the demands of any particular machine 
and that perhaps, instead of every kind of planning automatically 
making way for the motor-car, we should put ourselves first 
even if it means questioning the way cars are now used. I am 
not disparaging their usefulness. Nostalgia for the peaceful days 
before motor-cars happened would be pointless now; the world 
has changed because of them. But we have the choice of either 
passively succumbing to them or making them into a real asset— 
not, as now, a mixture of private asset and public nuisance. 

Nor am I advocating restrictive legislation. There has been 
talk of the time coming soon when private motoring might have 
to be forbidden in the centres of cities, as the only way of easing 
congestion. This offers a tempting way out to those would-be 
legislators who think only in terms of imposing discipline on 
people; but apart from the difficulty of administering such 
controls I do not believe in legislation that runs dead against 
ordinary people’s wishes and instincts, We must go deeper, and 
it is just this matter of people’s wishes and instincts that we need 
to think about. The motor-car has achieved its dominant position 
because it provides an outlet for all sorts of psychological 
needs that everyone possesses. It has been given an inflated 
social and psychological value that has no connexion with 
its usefulness as a transport machine. This has come about 
through several causes. One is the habit of regarding motor-cars 
as a symbol of affluence. Another is pressure from the industry, 
which to keep itself prosperous has to persuade the public of the 


Discarded motor-cars, ‘almost as much t 
yard in Hertfordshire 


a problem as parking those which are still in use’: a breaker’s 
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importance of not only owning a motor-car (or several motor- 
cars) but of getting if possible a new model each year, with the 
result that, anyway in America, the discarded motor-cars, the 
space they take up and the visual 
squalor they cause, are becoming almost 
as much a problem as parking those 
which are still in use. 

But there are more personal reasons 
than these for the all-pervading, uncriti- 
cal cult of motor-car ownership. The 
act of driving a car is one of the few 
outlets available to most people for their 
need to exercise personal power and 
assert their individuality. Skill in driv- 
ing and roadmanship enable the ordi- 
nary person to express his innate sense 
of craftsmanship, which in the modern 
world has too little outlet, and one by- 
product of this, incidentally, is more 
road accidents. Speedy and expert 
handling of motor-cars is admired and 
glamorized. The young have been 
taught to look with envy and hero- 
worship at the fast driver—including 
the too-fast driver—in a way they do 
not look at any other criminal, such as 
the safe-breaker or the cat-burglar. 

So we have acquired an attitude to 
motor-cars which is not only irrelevant 
to their proper purpose but, if you come 
to think of it, utterly out of date. Com- 
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S pare other kinds of machine. The operation of every 


a factory by a different person has long been out of date. If 
from the point of view of consefvation of energy, the introduc- 
- tion of power looms, power presses, and the like was one of the 


biggest moves forward out of the handicraft era. The fashion for 
using individual motor-cars in towns, although it is often glibly 
described as an essential ingredient of our mechanized world, 


js in fact a retreat right back into the handicraft era—the era 


that existed before the invention of power machinery, when people 
had to perform every operation individually. Me 


Wasted Time and Energy 
In the case of the motor-car, it cannot be regarded as an 


advanced form of social organization when the time and energy. 
of the occupant of each unit of what is, in effect, a mass migration 


city-wards every morning is separately taken up by the task of 
propelling that unit. It is utterly primitive and wasteful, 
especially when the units are situated almost head to tail, as 
constantly happens. One really powerful unit at the front of the 
queue could pull them all, making what used to be called a 
‘train’ before our fairly well organized transport system allowed 
itself to be fragmented by the individual’s enthusiasm for driving 
his own car. And this did not happen because it increased 
efficiency but because it was a means of relieving psychological 
and social frustration. The degree of waste is shown by the fact 
that one person riding in a private car occupies, on an average, 
seventy square feet of road-space, whereas each person in a bus, 
even when it is only half full, occupies seven square feet. 
There is an interesting parallel between planning for motor- 
cars and planning for houses. In each case the idea of planning in 
the interest of the whole community—especially the community 
without much expendable ground-space—involves bringing each 
unit into a coherent relationship—units which without such 
planning would scatter themselves too widely. In the case of 
housing we have managed to progress from separate villas swarm- 
ing out into the countryside to a more organized pattern of 
terraces, squares and the like, and of blocks of flats, so freeing 
ground-space for other purposes. The private car, spreading 
itself more widely than our available ground-space can afford, 
is surely the exact equivalent of the single villa because it, 
too, takes up too much land, The equivalent of bringing houses 
into more compact groups is perhaps to make more use of public 
transport. Paha 
Town-planners, and other people whose business it is to prevent 
the wasteful use of land, have shown up the imbecility of allowing 
little houses to be scattered everywhere, at the whim of the house- 
owner but to the detriment of the community. And the public is 
beginning to accept their arguments, The next thing to do is to 
show up the imbecility of allowing free rein to the individual 
motor-car, so that society can take action in this case too. But it 
cannot act effectively until ordinary people understand what the 
fight is against; that it is not, according to my theory, against the 
sensible use of the motor-car as a transport machine, but against 


allowing it to become nearly everyone’s means of expressing his 


individuality. 


Two Suggested Measures 

There are therefore two measures that can be taken to solve 
the traffic problem—in so far as it is caused by the over-use of 
the private motor-car. One is to provide people with other outlets 
for their need of self-expression, which could be of many kinds. 
This opens up all sorts of questions concerning the dull nature of 


_ Many people’s jobs and the proper use of their increasing leisure. 
The other measure is the improvement and the reglamorization of 


public transport. I emphasize reglamorization, because public 
transport has been vulgarized and made squalid by bad conditions 
and obsolete equipment. If my parallel between housing and 
transport is accepted, not only do people have to be educated to 
prefer public transport in exactly the same way as they have to 
be educated out of their prejudices in favour of nothing but 


Bi isolated villa ownership, but the process must compete with diffi- 
_ culties equivalent to the resistance to flats that was created by 


flats becoming associated with obsolete slummy tenements. 


____- Public transport suffers from similar associations, But this 


ties—the monorail, for example, is one—and to expe 
them should appeal to the idealist in all of us, because the ult 
aim is one of social betterment, not one of social fragmentation — 


like the provision of more facilities for individual motor-cars. 


Organized transport, like organized anything else (from athletic — 
competition to orchestral music), is that much further along the 
road to civilization. oa Fina — 
Another point is that it is not a valid objection that it becomes — 
more and more difficult for public transport to pay its way, and 
that, for example, rising busmen’s wages make it impossible to 


_ maintain a good service. Public transport is so important a service 


that it should not have to balance its budget internally. Even if 
it were run at a considerable loss, this would be far outweighed 
by the saving in time and energy a good, smooth-running trans- 
port service would create. There are plenty of other public services 
that society as a whole has to provide for its members because 
they are considered necessary, even though they do not pay: the 
sewage system, for example, or the Health Service—to say | 
nothing of the Royal Navy. It is a matter of balancing the cost 


-of a good public transport system against the cost of all the 


wasted time that our present over-use of private transport creates. 
We do not complain that the sewage system makes no profits and 
that therefore each individual ought to be dealing with his 
own sewage. : r. 
Pride in Public Transport? ae 

At the moment our public transport services suffer from defeat- 
ism—from the feeling that they are on the way out; that the 
railways, for example, are an old-fashioned service which can only 
be somehow patched up. But if the sense of pride in the service 
that used to exist could be revived, and if public enthusiasm for 
its transport services, like the enthusiasm that existed when rail- 
ways were first invented, could be recreated, what a difference 
would immediately be shown in our towns and cities! Their 
street-pattern, on which their architectural character depends, 
and which is nowadays condemned as out of date, would be found 
to be perfectly adequate; there would be no need to disrupt our 
towns by road-widening schemes and blast them open with new 
highways. The parking problem, with all its frustrations, would 
disappear. We would no longer need to view our town architecture 
across a foreground of shiny vehicles. 
_ The privately owned car will always have its place, but the 
gregarious human being could surely—at least it is worth trying 
—be persuaded to make travel to work and about his cities (which 
are, after all, an expression of his gregariousness) a co-operative 
effort, and take pleasure in doing so. This would be far more 
worth while than expensive and unnecessary multi-storey and 
underground car-parks, which spread the very disease they are 
designed to cure, because—and this applies to road systems as 
well as parking facilities—the more space you provide, the more 
motor-cars arrive on the scene to take advantage of it, so that 
from the poiat of view of congestion you are back where you 


_ started. 


In addition, there is the anti-social nature of the private motor- 
ing habit: I do not mean the habit of family trips in the car at 
weekends; I mean driving about on daily business with one person 
in one car. We only become social individuals when we step out 
of our cars, and I suspect that if the glamour and satisfaction 
derived from operating a car were transferred to something else, 
many people would find it more of a gain than they imagine. It 


is hardly a step forward in civilized living when nearly every — 


member of society spends more and more of his life shut up by 
himself in a metal box.—Home Service one" 


With the April issue of The London Magazine Alan Ross took over 
the editorship from John Lehmann and made a number of changes 
in format and presentation. His second (May) issue is now on sale — 
John Whiting, and an eye-witness account of Oscar Wilde’s — 
reception, during his last hours, into the Roman Catholic Church. — 
There are also poems, including a notable sequence, ‘ South African 

Broadsheets’, by David Wright, book reviews, and lively features 
on art, crime-fiction, the theatreand the cinema, 


at 3s. 6d. It contains a short story by L. P. Hartley, a playlet by 


adored; as no foreign literary figure had — 


to be direct translations of the Bengali. He 
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LIVED in Bengal after the war and got to know some- 
thing of its life and language. And no one who has had 
this experience can help being aware of Tagore’s immense 

M_achievement in his own country. With his huge output 
of poetry, stories, novels and plays, he virtually created modern 
_ Bengali literature single-handed. With his dance dramas and 
_songs—and he wrote more than 2,000 songs during his sixty 
years’ work—he conferred respectability on the maniee 0k 
traditions of the Indian countryside, His 
influence as a thinker, social reformer, and 
educationist, and even as an artist, was 
almost equally great. It is not surprising, 
then, that India should still look on Tagore 
as a giant among men. 

For a brief period—in the years before 
and after the first world war—England 
acclaimed him too. He was admired, even | 


been before or since. At first sight, then, | 
it might seem as if we ought to be the one 
people outside India ready to appreciate 
Tagore’s significance. But mention his name 
today and you are greeted either with a 
condescending smile, or, as in The Times a 
few months ago, with little squeaks of 
sophisticated alarm, The seeds of this sad 
situation were sown at the very beginning 
of Tagore’s relationship with his English 
readers. They were sown, in fact, in 1913 
with the publication of the English Gitan- 
jali, the book which was to make him 
famous. 

Rabindranath had made these English 
versions to while away the time on the boat 
journey from India. They were never meant 


would read through a batch of the original 
poems and then write down as much as he 
could remember of them in lines of varying length. The English 
Gitanjali was reprinted twenty times in the first two years. The 
poet was awarded the Nobel Prize as well as an English knight- 
hood. This success was so sensational that the publishers urged 
the poet to produce more and more English books. Eight were 
issued in 1919 alone. Tagore yielded to his publishers’ demands 
because he gave all his profits to his University at Santiniketan, 
which just then badly needed money, but he was under no delu- 
sions about the quality of his English poems. In 1921 he wrote 
to his friend and biographer, Edward Thompson, asking his help 
in improving them. ‘I timidly avoid all difficulties », he said, 
‘ which has the effect of making my translations smooth-and thin. 
... When I began this career of falsifying my own coins, I did it 
in play. Now I am becoming frightened of its enormity and am 
willing to make a confession of my misdeeds ’, But it was too late. 
Tagore’s literary reputation, which had grown ever more bright 
and iridiscent as it expanded, suddenly burst and vanished into 
thin air. Today no publisher will risk a new English edition of 
his work or attempt to repair the damage done by the mutilated 
and inaccurate renderings put out by the poet himself. 

One must blame Tagore to a great extent for what happened. 


_ As The Gardener, Fruit Gathering, The Crescent Moon followed 


each other in quick succession, poem after poem seemed to distil 
the same atmosphere of patchouli and rose water. This may have 
suited post-Edwardian taste, but now seems sadly out of date. 
Even to poems which were vigorous ; and masculine in the original, 
_ ‘Tagore gave in English the same slightly mawkish note. For 
» instance, the famous. patriotic hymn, ‘Where the mind is 


abindranath Macores . 


Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) 


TENNYSON 


without fear and the head is held high’, is a typical example 
of how he emasculated in translation. Not only does Tagore 
add a deadeningly abstract phrase to the original—‘ where tire- 
less striving stretches its arms towards perfection ’—but he 
muffles the ending: 

Where the mind is led forwatd by thee into ever widening 

thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Aner let my country awake. 

Those are the last lines of the version in 
the English Gitanjali. But the original is 
entirely different: it ends with a passionate 
cry: i 

Strike, Father! Merciless, strike with 

thine own hand! 

Into that Heaven wake this Indian land. 
How completely the music of even the 
lyrical poems has been lost can be seen 
from his translation of one of his most 
famous songs. Here are the opening lines in 
a literal rendering: 

I know this day will pass, 

This day will pass— 

That one day, some day, 

The dim sun with tender smiling 

Will look into my face 

His last farewell. 

Beside the road the flute will sound, 

The herds will graze on the river bank, 

The children will play in their courtyards 

The birds will sing on, 

Yet this day will pass, 

This day will pass. 
The important thing about the Bengali 
poem is Tagore’s exquisite use of simple 
everyday words. Yet this is what the poet 
did to those lines when he translated them 
into English in Fruit Gathering: 
I know that at the dim end of some day 
the sun will bid me its last farewell. 
Shepherds will play their pipes beneath the Banyan trees, and 
cattle graze on the slope by the river, while my days will pass 
into the dark. 


It is true that there is a monotony about certain sections of 
Rabindranath’s output even in Bengali. His mystical response to 
nature came easily to him and he was undoubtedly tempted to 
give poetic expression to this mysticism too frequently during 
his middle years, But most other great poets who wrote less 
than a quarter of what he did are just as monotonous. Who can 
read the whole of Shelley or Wordsworth or—dare one say it? 
—Yeats without yawning over the constant reiteration of mood? 
The point about Rabindranath is that although he wrote a great 
deal of mystical verse, he wrote an enormous amount of other 
work besides, He re-created—discovered, even—the Bengal land- 
scape in his verse as our Elizabethan poets discovered the land- 
scape of England. There are magnificent storms—sea storms and 
river storms—pictures of the green plains and bathing Ghats, of 
the rivers and waterfalls and mountains, which clear away for 
ever the insipid ‘lotuses’ and ‘ rain-clouds’ and ‘ trilling flutes’ 
which had masked the poetic face of Bengal before. 

More surprising perhaps to English readers would be Tagore’s 
satirical verse—the attacks on bigotry and superstition, on the 
slavery of women and the maltreatment of servants, which is a 
marked feature of his early work. Many of these poems have the 
savage concentration of great satire and their ferocious observa- 
tion still makes them crackle with life, although the attitudes they 
pilloried may belong to the past. 

Later Rabindranath left satire and social reform to his prose 


writing, but the sak strain in his verse 

most vividly in his retelling of classical h 

Marriage, A Sojourn in Hell, and Gandhari’s Prayer are typical 

examples of this side of his work. The tale usually turns on some 
- moment of bigotry and superstition. But the difference in treat- 
ment from his earlier satire is in the delineation of the villains, 


misguided, motives and often at great personal sacrifice to them- 
‘selves. The tales are told with Homeric brevity and in a series 


of stark concise images; and in them Tagore achieves a tragic 


grandeur which he never attained in his stage plays. 

Added to all this there are great odes, long metaphysical poems 
of subtlety and passion, sensuous love poetry. And yet even this 
immense variety is itself once again in the greatest possible 
contrast to the spare, disciplined, grey-toned poems: of his last 

zx books. Finally there are the scores and scores of beautiful songs 
a from every period of his sixty years of incessant work. 


Incommunicable Variety and Richness 


Sadly one has to admit that little of this variety and richness" 


oy: can ever be communicated to the English-speaking public. Great 
j poetry cannot be translated. Most of the music, the brilliant 
“Bi metrical invention, the assonance and discords, the. surprising 
‘images, all so marked in the original Bengali, are bound to be 
lost. But at least it might be possible for an English poet, firmly 
% thrusting Rabindranath’s own renderings to one side, and with 
7g the aid of a Bengali with intimate knowledge of the originals, to 
ay; produce versions of great poems from all the main periods of 
his work which would make us realize that, like Goethe, Tagore 
must rank as one of the distant giants of world literature. 
aa The case for Rabindranath’s plays can be made more directly. 
I do not mean by this that we ought to be subjected to per- 
ay formances of Sacrifice or The Post Office in the poet’s whimsical 
* English versions. For as a straight playwright and novelist he is, 
it seems to me, at his weakest, owing to the lack of a modern 
tradition in India for him to build on or rebel against. But I 


his dance dramas which were akin to the folk plays still per- 
at the side of the stage by a group of musicians, while the action 


‘and melodies and costumes in the performances I have seen 
_ given by the Santiniketan students make the symbolism com- 
pletely convincing, much as the music of Mozart gives haunting 
_ reality to the banalities of Cosi Fan Tutte or The Magic Flute. 
__ The denigration of Tagore’s literary achievement on the part 
of his English-speaking critics has led to his total neglect as a 
thinker, even though in some respects his thought is much more 
accessible to us in English than is his poetry. I myself shall never 
a forget the excitement with which I first read Sadhana, I still 
have the notes I made on yellowing foolscap paper. How sane 

and luminous Tagore’s vision seemed after the absurdly narrow 
doctrines in which I had been brought up! This was no life- 


es st denying asceticism, but a triumphant affirmation of man’s 


capacity for joy and of his power to live in harmony with the 
natural and universal forces that surround him. ‘ The current of 


have no existence, but its purpose is not shown in the boundaries 
that restrain it but in its movement which is towards perfection ’. 


of his poetry translations, 

_Tagore’s moral and spiritual vision Peeiniged fei through- 
out his long life, and yet he took an active and crucial part in 
the politics and reform movements of his time, without ever 
compromising that vision. In the early nineteen-hundreds, with 


issue with all the orthodox, diploma-hunting educationists of his 


renounced his knighthood as a protest against the Amritsar 
massacre. Yet immediately afterwards, when the country was in 
is) frenzy of self-righteous agitation, he refused to bless the non- 
2 pucbertion: movement and even actively opposed the burning 


who are shown as attached to evil and cruel doctrines for noble, if — 


am sure that English audiences would respond immediately to — 
i _ formed in the Bengal countryside. In these the words are sung 


is mimed in the traditional dance forms of India. The rhythms: 


the world’, he wrote, ‘has its boundaries, otherwise it would. 


The whole complex and logical structure of Sadhana, which he 
wrote direct in English, was expressed in this same wonderfully 
musical prose—a prose which seems to me far finer than. that 


the foundation of his rural University at Santiniketan, he joined. 
: day. In 1919 he again plunged into controversy when he 


consciousness. Tagore was among the first human beings genuinely =» 


~The iced i ee alition an She Read have pian 
_ forgiveness Peeoncaty, for the sake of spiritual Perfection E 


No doubt, through a strong Babs for some external result . 
-are capable of repressing their habitual inclinations for a limited — 
time; but when it concerns an immense multitude of men of — 
different traditions and stages of culture, and when the object for — 
which such repression is exercised neéds a prolonged period of 
struggle, complex in character, I cannot think it possible of — 

attainment. . Fully perceiving the limitations of my powers, S 

restrict myself ‘to what I consider as my own vocation, never 

venturing to deal with. blind age which I do not. know how — 

to control. 

- Tagore never beliéved ae his own country fail a oneal : 
of spiritual wisdom nor that the West had achieved its dominance = 
by the exploitation of material power alone. In an article written — 
after the sinking of the ‘ Titanic’ he pointed out how the men 
aboard had struggled to save the lives of the women and children — 
instead of their own and he compared this to an incident which. 
he had witnessed in Bengal when a group of boatmen had to be 
bribed to go to the aid of a drowning» woman, es they : 


ol 8) oe lee 


_would have been in no personal danger: 


For hundreds of years Europe has heard, in songs and - prayers 
and rituals, the message of the Heavenly mercy which makes all 
human suffering its own. Through the ages this idea has entered 
the core of the European mind, occupying the secret depths of 
the subconscious, where the seed is cast and the basis laid of all 
human endeavour. That. is ‘why we constantly see in Europe 
instances of people who profess against Christianity and sing the ~ 
praises of materialism and yet sacrifice themselves so unreservedly 
when the need arises, bearing all sorrow and ridicule with 
heroism . .. out of the cumulative effect of such sacrifices 
the civilization of Europe has risen—as a coral island rises out 
of the sea. 

I stress Tagore’s sane and generous insight into the nature of - 
Western civilization for two reasons. First, because he is often 
held to have decried Western science and to have had an 
inflated idea of ancient Hindu scientific achievement, This is a 
complete fallacy. Tagore loathed the absurd claims made by 
Hindu reactionaries and attacked them with merciless savagery. 
Secondly, because during the lecture tours which he undertook — 
after the first world war, Tagore sometimes aroused bitter resent- 
ment when he expressed his horror at the fever of violence and 
hatred which had seized the Western world. People who had - 
not taken the trouble to understand the context of his remarks 
assumed he was claiming for his own country a moral superiority 
which he had never dreamed of ascribing to it. They did not 
realize that he spoke to his Indian audiences even more frankly 

than he spoke to them. 

The truth is that during the last twenty years of his life, Tagore 
shook himself free of whatever shreds remained to him of narrow 
and national prejudices. And as he travelled round the world, 
meeting—as no man up to that time had ever done before—the 
political and moral leaders of every continent and country, he 
subjected all he saw to the same steady and penetrating ‘scrutiny. 


‘ 


‘He believed passionately in the unity of mankind and in the trans- 


forming power of truth and love and he rejected all forms of 
soe et Vesa national, peaincal. or Beirne 


Far keen of his Own Time Ne 

I can find no other figure in world history who compares with? 
Tagore in the fine balance of his genius: on the one hand an 
introspective mystic and a poet of supreme national importance 
and influence; and, on the other, an extraverted thinker in touch” 
with the heart of his own people, the breadth of whose vision yet 


belongs to the whole of mankind. One can see that if he was ae 
‘sometimes misunderstood, if Europe and America sometimes — : 
_ found it hard at the end to accept his strictures or believe in aa ee a, 


nobility of purpose, then that was only for one reason. He was 
too far ahead of his time. But today we have come to accept asa 
commonplace that man, if he is to survive, must develop aworldd- 


to realize this. And by failing to recognize his achievement we 
cast a —s not so much oa his stature as on our own. — 
‘Pre 
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Some of the subjects shown in the current 
series in B.B.C. television 


Rs 


A colony of flamingoes in the Rhone delta, southern France, from.one of the films about birds by A chinchilla cat, one of the breeds which will 
Walter Higham shown in the programme ‘ The Best of Walter Higham’ on April 21 be seen in ‘ Cats—Cool and Sultry’ on May 12 


pou 


A Bulgarian folk dance orchestra photographed by Eric Hosking who accompanied a British expedition, led by Guy Mountfort, to Bulgaria last 
year. A filmed account of the journey was shown in ‘ Expedition to Bulgaria’ on May 5 


- 100 YEARS OF PROGRESS 
6 Centenary of Cheshunt Building Society 


Lamps or candles were the only illumination when the Cheshunt Building 
Society was founded in 1861; railways were in their infancy and motor cars 
non-existent. Throughout the many changes in the way of life over 
the last hundred years (more than ever before in so comparatively 
short a time) the history of the Cheshunt Building Society has been one 
of steady and consistent progress. A policy based on sound principles 
has brought the reserves of the Society up to £370,000 and assets 
to over £4,000,000! < 
DEPOSITS IN THIS SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


= eae oo en oiaree of £1 up to (C lh eC S h Ui nt 
0, 


O £5,000. 


Per Annum S 0 i Y 
on Subscription Shares for regular : 
0 : 


4A) savings of sums of from 5/- to £1 & 
per month. For Leaflet No. 62 and balance sheet, please write to the Secretary, 


INCOME TAX PAID 100 CROSSBROOK STREET, WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 
BY THE SOCIETY Telephone: Waltham Cross 23355 e ’ 


(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
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HERE i isa irusxtet of diseases which have struck fear into 
_ the heart of man for many centuries, Among these 
. leprosy stands high. Of the others, cancer and tuberculosis . 
q have now lost much of their terror because of our 
increased knowledge and more effective remedies. Mental illness, 
while still looked upon with great distress, is being dragged from 
its medieval fastness. Today, a doctor, when he mentions tuber- 
____ culosis, will never use the word ‘ consumptive ’; a medical practi- 
___ tioner, when faced with mental illness, does not call his patient a 
-_ *Junatic ’, Such words are degrading and insulting to those who 
suffer, and convey a sense of ostracism, which is detrimental to 
any campaign against these diseases. But when leprosy is men- 
tioned, there is an almost instinctive recoil: one frequently hears 
me a patient spoken of as a ‘leper’, and every patient carries a 
Peat: haunting fear that he may be discovered and his family discrimin- 
_-— ated against. And here I would mention that leprosy is often a 
hae disease suffered by innocent children, 
What, then, is leprosy? It is a disease, not a social eeiace 


It is caused by an organism called the Mycobacterium leprae, - 


which was first isolated in the year 1872 by a Norwegian, Professor 
Armeur Hansen. It so happens that this discovery marked the 
_ beginning of the science of bacteriology, and fourteen years later 
---——s it: stimulated the German Professor, Robert Koch, to search for 
and find a similar organism in tuberculosis. The Mycobacterium 
Ls leprae was the first disease-producing organism ever to be dis- 
covered, Pasteur had described organisms that caused fermenta- 
tion, but prior to Hansen’s discovery there was no definite proof 
that disease could be caused by bacteria. 


An Ancient Disease 
Leprosy is a very ancient disease: Hindu and Chinese writers 
‘described it in about 600 B.c.; the father of medicine, Hippo- 
crates, mentioned leprosy, although he did not give any 
clear account of its symptoms. The first factual account of the 
disease in Western writings was given by the Greek physician, 
- Claudius Galenus, about .D. 150, who called it elephantiasis 
_ Graecorum. 
- In medieval times the Christian ‘Church established lazar 
houses for the care of those who were supposed to have leprosy 
bet (many had not), and St. Francis of Assisi was the first member 
ne of the Christian Church to show a real concern, when he said: 
_ * Master, lead me among those with leprosy, and cause me to 
share compassion with them ’. It was the death of Father Damien 
in 1889 as a result of leprosy that startled the modern Christian 
_ world into activity; yet if there had been a hundred Damiens 
ninety to ninety-five of them would have escaped, because an 


astounding fact is that, of the world’s population, more than 90 


fa per cent. appear to be naturally i immune to leprosy. 


__If this is so, why all the fuss? There are several reasons: first, _ 


leprosy has been equated with that group of diseases, described 

in the Bible, and were associated with sin and God’s curse. Yet 

the Old Testament Hebrew word zaraath—erroneously translated 

‘leprosy "—covered a group of skin diseases, and, under the laws 

of Moses, those with such blemishes had to be excluded from the 

camp of Israel. The word ‘ leprosy’ first occurred in the Septua- 

___ gint version of the Bible (a.p. 270), when the Greek word lepros, 

- feminine Jepra—which indicated a ‘scaling disease —was ren- 

____ dered into Latin as Jeprosus—hence the term leprosy. Only in 

certain phases does leprosy show peeling or scaling, and it can be 

ss said categorically that the Hebrews word zaraath did not refer to 
_-—s present-day leprosy. ~ 

‘ Leprosy is feared because of its potential mutilating power, and 


disease. But in nearly forty years’ experience I know only one 
leprosy worker, among many hundreds, who may, ease have 
atra deo entbab hn whee 


i because of the common misconception that it is a highly infectious. 


wae needs to be studied much more Late beara? 
_ African, the Indian, and those in the less developed countries | 
the Commonwealth are concerned about this disease. It is esti 


"mated that there are possibly 10, 000,000 to 12,000,000 cases in 


‘the world, and although, in certain phases, it is a contagious 
disease, the overwhelming proof is that it is contracted by skin- 


to-skin contact with an infective case, or through using clothes or — 
bedding contaminated by an infective person. I am of the opinion — 


that leprosy cannot be acquired from the patient’s Surroundings, ; 
his papers, or by being in the same room. ke 


The First Signs 


The cardinal sign of the disease is numbness or anaesthesia, — 


because the bacilli favour the small surface nerves as their first — 
environment. The type of leprosy a patient acquires is decided — 
by his or her own tissue response. If the defence cells can deal 
with the bacilli they are ‘contained’ in foci of cells called 


tubercles, and tuberculoid leprosy is seen, and it is frequently — 


self-healing. But when the bacilli encounter no opposition they — 


continue to multiply until the whole skin is infiltrated and the %i 
typical leonine face betrays its full control. It never, however, 


attacks the vital organs. 


Deformities arise because of nerve destruction, resulting in loss" 


of feeling: and a patient must be careful not to burn himself, or 
cause abrasions to his skin by the rubbing of badly fitting clothes 
or shoes, or with a tool he may be using, or from dangers inherent 
in his work. A second cause of deformity is that during a reactive 
phase the bone frequently becomes soft and may easily be dam- 


aged, This is the cause of absorption of the fingers. They do not — 
drop off, as is popularly believed. Lastly, because of nerve damage, — 


muscles may become paralysed, and must be kept supple by 


passive exercise; otherwise there is grave danger of hand and foot 


deformity. 
Great advances have been made during the last two decades, 


and the search for remedies for this considered-to-be-incurable 
In 1940 a British doctor — 


illness has involved many nations. 


treated a leprosy patient with a derivative of a drug—diaminodi- __ 
phenylsulphone—which he had been using in tuberculosis. The _ 


patient greatly improved. But, it was not until American doctors 
used another derivative on a larger scale that the world began to 


realize that, at last, a really effective remedy for leprosy had been 
discovered. It was through the work of British doctors that the _ 


cost was reduced from £35 to 5s. a year for each patient, largely 
because it was found possible to use the parent drug. This story 
is a romance which includes veterinary medicine, missionary 


endeavour, hard work, and courageous action. But these are not 


miracle drugs, and the search still goes on. 


s 


No Need for Deformity 


A young British missionary surgeon was persuaded, fifteen — 


years ago, to undertake an investigation into the reason why 


leprosy should be so deforming. As a result of his work it can 
now be said that if correct physiotherapeutic and orthopaedic 
measures are applied, the vast majority of sufferers need never be 
deformed. Plastic surgery can also play a prominent part in 


restoring mutilated features to normal. The bone of the nose can 


now be rebuilt; new eyebrows—the loss of which is a well-known — 


sign—can be replaced; eyelids, whose controlling muscles may 
be damaged, can be made to function usefully, and facial paralysis 
can be to some extent repaired. 

Yes, the picture is encouraging. Leprosy may be ‘ all but con- 
quered’, but it is surprising that there is still nowhere in the 
world where a doctor can study leprosy in all its aspects, or get 


(concluded on page 833) 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


May 3-9 


Wednesday, May 3 


A government official, George Blake, is sen- 
tenced at the Old Bailey to forty-two 
years’ imprisonment for spying 

Both sides in Laos order a cease-fire 


Police in the Union of South Africa carry 
out one of the most intensive searches 
ever made of African and European homes 


Thursday, May 4 


The National Committee of the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union rejects by 
twenty-eight votes to twenty-three, with 
one abstention, a resolution reaffirming 
the decision taken at last year’s conference 
to support unilateral disarmament 


London dockers return to work after an 
unofficial strike lasting twelve days 


Three railway unions submit claims for 
higher pay 


Friday, May 5 


Mr. Wedgwood Benn (Lord Stansgate) re- 
tains his seat (Labour) in the by-election 
at Bristol South-East with an increased 
majority and declares his intention of 
claiming his seat in the Commons 


Saturday, May 6 


The wife of a European farmer in Kenya 
is murdered by a gang of Africans 


More crimes are to be made punishable by 
the death sentence in the Soviet Union 


André Zeller, one of the French generals 
who led the recent revolt in Algeria, gives 
himself up 


Sunday, May 7 


President Tshombe of Katanga is to be 
tried for treason by the Central Congo- 
lese Government 


The American State Department says that 
they have agreed to start procedural dis- 
cussions about disarmament negotiations 
with the Russians next month 


Monday, May 8 


Commons decide by 254 to 160 against the 
admittance to the House of Mr, Wedg- 
wood Benn (Lord Stansgate) 


In Glasgow 5,000 school teachers go on 
strike 


Commander Alan Shepard, the American 
astronaut, is presented with the Space 
Administration’s Distinguished Service 
Medal by President Kennedy at a cere- 
mony in Washington 


Tuesday, May 9 


International control commission has a 
meeting with both sides in Laos 

The Danish Foreign Minister says at a 
Nato Ministerial Council meeting in Oslo 
that his country is ready to negotiate 
about joining the European Common 
Market if Britain will do the same 


East Pakistan swept by a prolonged cyclone 


THE LISTENER 


The first flight by an American into space: the Redstone rocket 
carrying the space-capsule in which Commander Alan Shepard of 
the United States Navy made a flight 115 miles up, leaving the 
launching pad at Cape Canaveral, Florida, on May 5. Top, right: 
Commander Shepard being hauled aboard a helicopter after landing 
safely in the Atlantic, some 300 miles from Cape Canaveral. His 


space-capsule is seen floating, bottom right 


MAY 11 1961 


The triumphant Tottenham Hotspur team 

City 2-0 in the Football Association Cup 

Saturday. They are the first team this centu 
and the League champion: 


Guildford Cathedral which is to be consecra 


831 
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The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh with Pope John XXIII at 
the Vatican on May 5. This was the first visit to the Vatican by a 
reigning British sovereign for nearly forty years 


‘Leicester Scene in the Piazza Venezia, Rome, as the Queen drove from the railway 


nbley last station to the Quirinale Palace on May 2 at the beginning of her State 
1.the Cup visit to Italy. With her in the car was Signor Gronchi, President of the 
Italian Republic. In the background is the Victor Emmanuel monument 


rae 


A Laotian Government delegation on its way back after a meeting last week- 
end with representatives of the insurgent Pathet Lao forces at the village of 
The service, which is to be televised, will be attended by the Queen and the Duke of Hin Heup, about fifty miles north of Vientiane. The dispute over the place 
itect of the cathedral is Sir Edward Maufe where an official cease-fire agreement couid be signed had still to be settled 
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“Wagon Train” 
sets out 
from here 


.-- 1000 feet up 


on airy 
steel tracery 


Higher than any steeple, piercing the 
clouds, a giddy trellis of steel, poised 
above the fields and farms of Suffolk. 
Radiating programmes like Wagon 
Train, Jango, The Army Game, across 
five counties. This steel television 
tower, looking tentative, frail almost, 
is strong enough to withstand 100 
miles-an-hour gales. Its 140 tons is 
held in position by a single steel ball 
only 2 inches in diameter and weigh- 
ing approximately 20 ounces. 


THIS IS 
THE STEEL AGE 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


es 


a is. ae eh SRE 
Sir, — in answer to Mr. E, H. Carr’s rhetorical 
gestion ‘ what. ‘Profit does anyone find today 


a denouncing the sins of Charlemagne or of 
lapoleon? * (‘ History, Science, and Morality ’, 


er would be that an awareness of the sins 
storical characters better enables us to make 
assessment of what should be responsible 
viour in their present-day equivalents, so 


history i isa process, it is ¢ a process ae 
moral predicaments of the race, and the 
orts of mankind to achieve with varying 
; of success some kind of moral attitude 
f 
a surely the question is always ‘ towards what 
is. the process moving?’ Unless we can 
it to the moral orientation of human society, 
its struggles with itself to live towards a 
s end, history would be a fruitless subject 
f study; a dead catalogue of facts like collecting 
ebbles because they happen to be on the beach. 
Underlying what I consider to be the curious 
iguity of Mr.. -Carr’s talk, I hear echoes of 
- alarming dogma. I am thinking of the 
n historian Treitschke who had high per- 
al ‘moral convictions but saw no place for 
1 in history. I quote from his letter to 
stav Freytag in 1866: ‘According to my 
itical morality one should be ready to ae 
one’s good name for the Fatherland . 

one can hope by resorting to means ae 


ae interests of the state’. 
this type of historical belief to justify 
is hardly any wonder that Hitler acted 


mn him, if we follow Mer, Carr, Hitler was 


even. partially ectiond. iol in our 
ent we must expect no consola- 
‘Haar is a blind movement, and any 
evaluate it, or relate it to abstract 
like ‘good’ and ‘bad’ is unhis- 
and contradicts the very essence of 
. This idea of history seems to have very 
Bee eae epecior « by the 


ED LISTENER, May 4), I should think the 


~ Undoubtedly past history is a process, ~ 


e did, and certainly it would be difficult to ' 


‘Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes ieixers on “broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles parted in 
Sih ee _ THE LIST ENER but | reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


‘ 


aia god scientists are Gitaced: in different 


branches of the same study: the study of man 
and his environment, of the effects of man on 


his" environment and of his environment on 
man’. This would have surprised Newton but 
seems to be an excellent definition of anthropo- 
geography, which is what history becomes if we 


_ remove super-historical standards of value from 


it—Yours, etc., 


_ Reading REUBEN WHEELER 


Sienna in Cuba 


_ Sir,—Apparently even the ungullible Mr. 
Alistair Cooke, despite efforts to separate truth 
from lies in the stories on Cuba disseminated by 
United States official sources, has been flum- 


moxed by the machinations of ‘the Central Intel- © 


ligence Agency. Mr. Cooke writes: ‘ Mr. Steven- 
son showed the U.N. Assembly photographs of 
the bombers that escaped to Florida and said 
the markings on the aircraft showed them to be 
Castro’s own’. An eye-witness account in Time 
(April 28) was different: ‘In the best cloak-and- 
dagger tradition to lend credence to the cover 
story that the bombings were by pilots defecting 
from Castro’s airforce, a few .30 calibre bullets 
were fired into an old Cuban B.26. A pilot took 


off in the crate and landed it at Miami with an 


engine needlessly feathered and a cock-and-bull 
story that he had attacked the airfields. A re- 
Porter noted that dust and undisturbed grease 
covered bomb-bay fittings, electrical connexions 
to rocket mounts were corroded, guns were un- 
cocked and unfired. The Planes that actually did 
the bombing never were seen’. In fact, Time 
Says elsewhere that the bombers were American 
B.26s.—Yours, etc., 


ees, S. W. 7 Havey ADLER 


Britain's Role in Europe 

. .Sir,—May I reply to my good friend Professor 
Beloff’s allegation (THE LisTENER, May 4) that 
I had ‘ lent myself’ to a discussion in ‘ Gallery’ 
which unfairly excluded the Liberal point of 
view on the Common Market? 

During the previous week’s programme Mr. 
Jo. Grimond, in the course of an interview on 
economic growth in Britain, explained at some 
length why the Liberals believe Britain should 
join the Common Market. I have no responsi- 
bility for planning these programmes but would, 
of course, take no part in them if I thought 


Sty opinion was unfairly represented. 


Yours, etc., 
ae n, S.W.3 ROBERT MCKENZIE 
> * 


4 


‘Gu 


in which to tain the needed specialists. 
a matter in which we in Britain could g 


‘ First ’. If we did, and resolved to do someth 


thing — 
positive, then indeed leprosy might ar be 


conquered.—Network Three 


Advertising and our Lives 


Sir,—I had hoped I would not have to crave 
the hospitality of your correspondence columns 
again to rectify Mr. Frank Whitehead’s strange 
juggling with statistics, but in fairness to your 
readers, who would otherwise be left with an 
oddly distorted picture of the advertising scene, 
I hope I may be allowed another word. 

Mr. Whitehead’s latest conjuring trick, to 
prove his point that television is now the mass 
medium par excellence, is to compare the expen- 
diture on television advertising with that on 
London national and evening dailies, and to 
crow triumphantly that the former is now 1 per 
cent. larger than the latter. But he seems to 
ignore completely the vast sums spent on adver- 
tising in such mass media as magazines, especi- 
ally women’s journals, which, when added to 
other press appropriations, show that television 
plays a relatively modest part in the total adver- 
tising budget of the nation—Q.E.D. . 

Advertising, as I am the first to recognise, is 


not above criticism—but, when it is criticized, 


it should be with valid arguments. 
Yours, etc., 


London, W.1 ALFRED PEMBERTON 


The Spanish Civil War 


Sir,—I am sorry to have caused your corre- 
spondent Betty Lewis such iritation. I am sorry 
also that she did not make it rather clearer what 
she is so irritated about. Certainly I suggested 
that those who fought in Spain quickly shed 
some of their illusions, and I cited Koestler, 
Orwell, Regler, and Malraux as witnesses. Betty 
Lewis’s own experiences there may have been 
more fortunate; but they still have to be weighed 
against the evidence of the authors of The Owl 
of Minerva, Spanish Testament, and Homage to 
Catalonia, to name no others. 

As for the policy of the British Government of 
the time, about which Betty Lewis holds such 
strong views, I did not, in the course of a short 
review, mention the subject at all. But Hugh 
Thomas deals with it in some detail, while Ber- 
nard Bolloten makes clear its disastrous conse- 
quences for the Spanish Government. I would 
not for a moment suggest that Betty Lewis had 
not studied both works carefully before de- 
nouncing them as she did, but she really ought 
to read them once again. She will, I think, find 
nothing in either book which conflicts with her 
own conclusions; and she may be led to admit 
that even ‘text-book historians’—by which I 
take her to mean careful scholars—may still be 


reliable guides to the history of the Spanish 


Civil War. —Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.7 


The Beadoncs Man 


- Sir,—In his most interesting talk ‘ The Cat 
fidence Man’ (THE LISTENER, May 4) Mr. 
Fowler refers to ‘ the picaresque literature of the 
later Middle Ages, where the confidence man 


- MICHAEL HOWweD 


made his first appearance as a subject for serious 


fiction’. Within Mr. Fowler’s terms of reference 
this is no doubt true, but it is perhaps worth 
pointing to an anticipation. The heroes (or anti- 
heroes) of Petronius’s Satyricon (the fragments 
of a work, surely, of ‘ serious fiction’) are highly 
developed confidence men; and it is hard not 
to describe this novel of the first century A.D. 
s ‘ picaresque’, just as it is hard not to apply 
the term ‘ baroque’ to certain phases of ancient 
art, though such transference is mever com- 
pletely justified —Yours, etc., 
London, W.6 Martin ROBERTSON — 


Composers or Computers? 

Sir,—In his talk ‘ Composers or Computers? ’ 
(THE LisTENER, May 4) Philip Laird says that 
the twelve-note-method was formulated before 
its emergence in musical practice, and that this 


represents ‘ a step away from art’. It wasn’t 
and it doesn’t. 
First: there is no theoretical. concept in 


Schonberg that preceded his musical practice. 
I should have thought that the antecedents of 
serialism were by now sufficiently well known. 
It is not difficult: to demonstrate that twelve- 
tone technique emerged from Schonberg’s musi- 
cal practice, not vice versa, 

Second: Means ought not to be confused 
with ends. Music is either comprehensible or it 
isn’t. Pre-compositional techniques neither, pre- 
clude nor ensure this. | 

If Mr. Laird really believes that deliberate 
predetermination in composing makes com- 


- munication more difficult, how does he account 


for acknowledged serial masterpieces? If not, 
what is his precise objection to serialism? 
Your, etc., 


London, N.W.3 ALAN WALKER 


Campus and Quad 


Sir,—It is fairly certain that, in spite of what 
your correspondent, Sheila Learmont, alleges, 
the English attitude to Oxbridge is not unknown 
in Scotland. At any rate, when I was at 
Oxbridge I was surprised at the number of 
undergraduates who were already graduates of 
Scottish universities. If similar numbers of Scot- 
tish graduates go to the other English univer- 
sities, then the belief, so often expressed and 
so seldom questioned, that Scottish education is 
superior to English may have to be revised. 

No one doubts that the universities of Scot- 
land are justly famous throughout the world, 
but might not the same be said of London, 
Durham, or Manchester, to take only three of 
the English universities, apart from Oxford and 
Cambridge?—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.1 JoHN Burns 


In the Footsteps of Stanley 


Sir,—I have just read with interest Mr, P. J: 
Barnwell’s letter about my article on Stanley’s 
journey to find Livingstone (THE LISTENER, 
March 16). My chief regret is that I did not 


‘meet him whiz we Aeere in ‘Tanganyika, ‘as ST am _Towical terms; “also. in 


- sure we would have saved a lot of time. | 


Of course I make no claim to be the are ‘ 


person to identify ancient Simbamwenni with 


‘modern Morogoro. Such a claim would be 


ridiculous, as, as I pointed out, we were shown 


‘round the ruins by a priest from the morogors 


St. Esprit Mission. = 
The interesting fact, which I have tried to 


stress in my article, is that no modern writer 


about Stanley does anything except skate thinly 


over the actual route of the journey. Whether 


the writers have been put off by the inaccuracy 
of much of Stanley’s own map, I could not say; 
but it is a fact. This lack of written information 
made it very hard for us to plan our journey as 
we were anxious to follow exactly where Stanley 
had gone. I had to reconstruct the route taken 
from what literature, etc., was available. As far. 
as Simbamwenni was Soasersed: I had worked — 
it out to be at or near Morogoro. 


I hoped naturally to get clear information » 
when we arrived in Tanganyika but this was 


not the case. I talked with many officials and 
non-officials but got nothing worth while. When 
we got to Morogoro, I made the mistake of 
wasting nearly two days consulting local officials © 
and town elders. No one knew where Simbam- 
wenni was, though some old men had heard of 
it. As soon as I got to the Mission, I got all the 
confirmation I wanted and was shown the actual 
ruins, etc. 

The whole emphasis in Tanganyikan archaeo- 
logical research appears to be devoted to the 
early Arab civilizations. This is probably quite 
right. No one knew or cared much about more 
recent times, except for Livingstone’s travels. 
Stanley seems to be dismissed very shortly and 
those who wish to see a classic example of ‘ de- 
bunking ’ should look at the reference to Stanley 
on the Livingstone Memorial Tembe at Tabora. 

‘= ~Yours¢etcs 


Jersey, C.I. Cosy tecson 


Mr. Auerbach’s Painting 


Sir,—Mr. Stephen Spender describes Mr. 
Frank Auerbach’s reception on ‘The Critics’ 
as ‘a chorus of disapprobation’. He can’t have 
been listening very closely, otherwise he would 
have grasped at least four points I made about 
the relationship of mud on Primrose Hill and 
on building sites to Mr. Auerbach’s vision, 
Perhaps even my admiration may be less harm- 
ful to Mr. Auerbach than that of a supporter 
who thinks most writers are indifferent to the 
visual arts.—Yours; etc., 


London, W.14 LAURENCE KITCHIN™ 


Schonberg’s VES 

Sir,—If you still have the room feed the 
patience) for a final word from me, I should like 
to attempt a further explanation of what is miss- 
ing in Mr. Lockspeiser’s view of this question. 
But first let me affirm that, so far from wishing 
to ‘excuse’ the mystic in Schénberg, I salute 
him. And there is to me nothing wrong in 
quoting Swedenborg in this relation; if only 
Mr. Lockspeiser would tell us more of what 
Schonberg had, himself, to say about the matter. 
It is the curious will to consider this composer’s 
ideas by association and indirectly that puzzles 
me. 

Of course it is particularly right to attempt 
an appraisal of Schénberg’s aesthetic in psycho- 


mean nothing eiceneae as seen in the | mM 
example of his music; any more than. a8 
sideration of Wagner would be meani 


him by his artistic theories, his politics or hi 
racialist prejudices. It is here, where we 
him as a sensitive and subtle-minded musi 
that Mr. Lockspeiser fails us, For, in pla 
direct observations on the music, he giv 


- some rather remotely connected speculations ot 


nineteenth-century mysticism, Nietzschean pro 
phetics and second-hand analysis retailed bj 
Thomas Mann, And when, in the Swedenbor 
“connexion, he arrives at a * preoccupation 
numbers’ as in itself significant, one has e 
to accept that he ‘finds such theories more 
portant than the music itself or that he is 
“sufficiently acquainted with the works of i 
composer. a 
» For while, — te some. _ people, es ca ve 
tone technique is a mathematical one, for Schén- 
berg it was simply a matter of musical, of 
expressive organization. What is needed for 
* re-appraisal ’ is the contemplation of the musi 
“tha only the music. With Beethoven we 
speculate as deeply and subtly as we will over 
both the mystico-religious content and the revo: 
lutionary formal procedures; we may eae 
over historic influences. But constant listening 
to the last quartets will bring us nearer to the 
meaning of the music than anything else, This 
is what is needed now, particularly now, with 
Schonberg; and, in preferring to explore the 
composer’s meaning through non-musical con- 
nexions, Mr. Lockspeiser falls inevitably victim 
to his literary and associative approach. 
Yours; ete57+ = 
BENJAMIN FRANKEL 


Locarno 


_Extra- -sensory Perception 


Sir—We should like to invite those of your 
readers living in the Greater London area tc 
co-operate in a large-scale investigation concern- 
ing the nature of thought-reading and associated 
phenomena (extra-sensory perception). Thi: 
experiment, which has the approval of the 
Council of the Society for Psychical Research. 
will be one of the most ambitious projects of its 
kind so far attempted. Whatever the results 
obtained, they should be of considerable 
scientific and general interest. However, to 
ensure success, the help of a really substantial 
number of volunteers is needed. 

People volunteering will be asked to carry out 
a preliminary unsupervised test in their own 
homes. The test, which is straightforward and 
should be found interesting, lasts about an hour, 

_Will those interested in taking part please send 
their names and addresses Sedans if pos- 
sible, please) to: 

Extra-Sensory Pereestonis 
8a Ellerdale Road, — 


London, N.W.3. 
= Yours, etc., 
’ E.R. Dopps C. D. BroaD 
(President) (Former President) 
H,/HePatee >, 
(Past President) | 
The Society for Psychical Research 
~ London, W.8 
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The Anglia makes adventurers of us all. Light and lively, swift and sturdy, it urges 
you to point its nose towards faraway places with exciting possibilities. Fast (up 
to 75 mph) and frugal (up to 50 mpg), the dashing Anglia’s the sportiest of 
saloons (1-2-3 in its class, African Safari Rally), the roomiest of light cars. There’s 


no car in its class to touch the Anglia for motoring magic—easy hp terms, low insurance rates, fixed-cost service and 
high re-sale value make it an outstandingly economical investment—and of course it’s soundly backed everywhere you 


go by quality Ford Service, ready to give your Anglia all the care it will ever need. 


ANGLIA 


THE WORLD'S MOST EXCITING LIGHT CAR FROM HOO) 


Ford Motor Company Limited, Car & Truck Domestic Division, Cheapside House, 135-147 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 


SERA 


STANDARD £589.0.10 
(£415 plus £174.0.10 p.t.) 


(or from £117.16.2 deposit and 36 instalments of £16.0.8. 
or £250 deposit and 36 instalments of £11.10.9.) 


DE LUXE £610.5.10 
(£430 plus £180.5.10 p.t.) 


(or from £122.1.2 deposit and 36 instalments of £16.12.3. 
or £250 deposit and 36 instalments of £12.5.3.) 
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Suppose for a moment that you are a wayleave officer working for the Central Electricity 
Generating Board. Your job is to plot a line bringing new power to an expanding town in the 
valley over the hill. Where do you go from here ? t The easiest and cheapest way would be 
up and across the crest of the hill: But the people in the valley (and the people visiting the 
valley) will take rather a poor view of that. By-pass the ridge and march down the valley itself ? 
That would involve a three-mile detour, extra expense, and some unsightly angle towers. 
Bury the cables underground? An attractive idea but an impossibly expensive one, which 
could raise installation costs 17 times—with inevitable repercussions on the cost of electricity. 
H There is no easy solution, But one must and will be found... 
one that fulfils the double duty which, by Act of Parliament, 
rests on the CEGB: to provide an efficient °"and economical 
electricity supply, while doing everything possible to preserve 
the natural amenities of the countryside. f Please think of 


the people who make 
your power in 234 

this next time you grumble at the towers: they are being care- stations and distribute it 

through the 6677 miles 
of the National Grid 


fully planned by men who value the countryside as much as you do. 


Write for acopy of “ Preserving Amenities” to The Central Electricity Generating Board, 54, Winsley Street, London, W.1 


ribaldry from sceptics, for example — 


aes of ‘the Father “hee 


"the ie were rine to Paecilate’ some- 

ing which they considered desperately im- 

int, so if later ages have found their efforts — 

ncomprehensible- to the point of ribaldry it is” 
worth t trying to find out why. 


Ss about religion can profit from the 
tions © of modern philosophers. The © 
techn ue known as logical analysis has shown 
d again that puzzles and paradoxes 


were shane i Protessar Ryle to a 
certain sodespresd ee sions 


‘ 


ee oe) Religion | 

This misunderstanding is not, in my view, a 
‘mere mistake. Indeed, it is doubtful if any im- 
portant logical confusion is ever merely due to 


‘simple intellectual error: the logical structure 
of language is always a reflection of our forms 
‘of practical life, as Wittgenstein insisted. Our 
‘mistaken thinking about the mind, for example, 
which Professor Ryle describes as the notion of 
a ‘ghost in the machine’, is no mere error of 
judgment which we inherit from a faux-pas of 
‘Descartes. It is a symptom of a very practical 
disease of our civilization, namely the tendency 
to identify essential humanity with mental 
activity and despise the body. 
people think about the basic religious concept, 
the concept of God, in the wrong way, it is 
because their religion i is emotionally diseased in 
De +; and it is no coincidence that the 
‘doctrine: of the Trinity tends to be regarded as 
unnecessary mystification just at the time in 
igh enh is SO” Jacking in 


ory; as Peaster’ put it, ‘ “We have driven 
of it’. Sat 

p f seems to x ae foreseen this 

nuch as he actually said there 

who would claim to acknow- | 

> having no real know- 

eens ae od in thie 


of the Trinity 1 ee Jong ote the — 


jon that the ‘Church > is bound to 
ee-ridden, since its God is a com-_ 
in the ‘parody on the Athanasian — 


eve this is one of the many points where 


lo: ogians, oe and Genbclievers alike— 
ae misunderstood the sort of thing» 


Similarly, if- 


out of Christendom without being © 


“same tradition as the Hebrew prophets, and 
5 indeed prophetic figures in other religious tradi- 
tions from primitive times, who have always 
regarded false religion as the biggest danger to 
true religion—far bigger than unbelief. It was 
not always ‘someone else’s religion’ the 
prophet denounced, but often something ersatz 
‘in his own tradition—something moreover 
which cannot always be pinned down to false 
doctrines or wrong ceremonial observances, 
_ since a radical change in the meaning of doc- 
_trines and observances can take place without 
qolerins: their form. 


i toon: of Christianity 
_ In relatively modern times there have been 
many prophets who have accused their con- 
temporaries in the Christian Churches of just 
_ this sort of error. Blake, for instance, pro- 
Claimed that the churchmen of his day were 
‘ worshipping Satan under the name of God’, 
while in our own time Hugh Ross Mialerasin 
has described the contemporary churches as 
alliances of those very social and psychological 
Ff forces which brought about the crucifixion of 
p Christ—the political expediency of Pilate, the 
ecclesiastical conservatism of Caiaphas, the 
mystical nationalism of Barabbas, and_ the 
business ability of Judas Iscariot. 
= When the Fathers of the Church anathema- 
-tized heresy, and elaborated the doctrine of 
~ the Trinity to guard against it, I think they 
‘were trying to prevent just this distortion 


of Christianity. They may seem to have been 


quarrelling over metaphysical minutiae, but 
in fact they were trying to prevent the 
word ‘God’ from being used to mean some- 
thing so alien from what they meant by it as to 
be the very Devil. They sought to do this not 
so much by making positive assertions about 
God as by stringing together several positive 
assertions in a special logical form which would 


_be applicable to the sort of thing they meant by » 


~*God’ and not to any other sort of thing. 
Theology, as Wittgenstein observed, is a sort of 
‘grammar, and of course it is precisely the 
grammar of the doctrine of the Trinity, rather 
than any individual part of it, which seems so 
incomprehensible today—which suggests to me, 
at least, that the sort of meaning we instinctively 
attach to the word ‘God’ is the very sort of 
meaning the Church Fathers were trying to 
guard against. 

- What has gone wrong? In trying to discover 
this it is worth bearing in mind another general 
lesson of modern linguistic analysis, namely 

that the crude images which arise in the mind 
during an abstract discussion cannot just be 
dismissed as irrelevant. Philosophers and theo- 
logians may try to repudiate them in their more 
abstruse technical reasoning, but unless their 
existence is fully acknowledged they are likely 
to govern the assumptions of the reasoning in 
all sorts of hidden ways, especially when the 
‘time comes to draw practical implications. The 
‘most obvious thing the doctrine of the Trinity 


By JOHN. WREN- LEWIS 


_saying that 


no layman of any sophistication, will admit to 


believing in an old man in the sky; but I do - 
not see how it is possible to prevent an image — 


of this sort arising in the mind, whenever the 
idea of God is introduced in terms of the crea- 
tion and control of the natural universe. 
Apologists may insist that they do not intend 
concepts like ‘watchmaker’, ‘manager’, or 
“creative artist’ to be more than analogies, 


necessarily inadequate when applied to the in- 


finite, but no merely intellectual caveat is suf- 
ficient to remove the power of the image, as 
the selfsame apologists often go on to show 
clearly when they turn to ‘practical religious 
issues concerning God’s will and so on. For 
example, a well-known Anglican divine, who 
has written a whole book denouncing the in- 
adequacy of most human concepts of God, has 
also published a popular tract which explains 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation by 
‘in Christ, God visited His world 
personally ’. The suggestion of an absentee land- 
lord, or an otherwise remote managing. director, 
is inescapable here, and I am sure most of the 
incomprehensibility of the doctrine of the 
Trinity springs from the fact that most people, 
believers and unbelievers alike, have for several 
centuries taken it for granted that the word 
‘God’ meant something like this. 


God and Creation 

I am not trying to play down the fact that 
the Bible and the Christian creeds talk about 
God as creator of the natural universe. What I 
am saying is that they do not give the word 
‘God’ meaning in terms of this idea. When the 
author of the Book of Genesis wrote of God 


creating the natural universe he was saying - 


something new and _ startling about God 
to readers who could be expected to know 
already what the word ‘God’ meant from 
quite a different context. Moreover, he spoke 
of God creating the heaven and the earth, 
and the word ‘heaven’ comes first, both here 
and in the Christian creeds. In fact, the meaning 


‘of the concept of God derives from the realm 
it is based 


of worship, not of abstract thought: 
on experience of the heavenly, the numinous, 
not on any mere assumption about the explana- 
tion of the universe at large. Indeed, there have 
been powerful strains of religion which have 
denied outright that God can be the creator of 
earth as well as heaven, on the ground that the 
material universe is too impure and unholy. 
The Jewish prophets and the Christian Fathers 
rejected this idea firmly, but it obviously could 
not even have arisen among believers unless the 
word ‘ God’ derived its primary meaning from 
some experience of holiness quite different from 
speculation about the universe at large. 

To get a clue to this meaning, therefore, the 
first need is to understand the experience of the 
numinous—not in its more outlandish or esoteric 
forms but in its most universal manifestations 


does is to clash with the image of God as an ps 
old man in the sky. No theologian, and indeed 
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2he most rewarding investment 
you have ever made 


will be your contribution to the Development Appeal Fund 

of the University College of Swansea. The College, 

the youngest constituent college of the University of Wales, 
proposes to double its student population 

within the next decade. This is its bold response 

to the nation’s call to all universities for maximum expansion, 
Established less than forty years ago, 

its post-war growth has already been rapid. 

In scholarship and the sciences its reputation is secure. 

Its promise, both in education and research, is immense. 

Few universities enjoy a better setting and Swansea 

has no out-dated buildings to hamper development. Fine modern 
buildings are rising on the large campus overlooking Swansea Bay. 
In building alone it is a ten million pounds project. 

Help on a grand scale has been given and promised 

by the Treasury but the College itself must 

make a contribution of at least £500,000 

—far beyond the resources it has been able to accumulate. 

It therefore appeals to the public—to you and your associates— 
for very generous support. 

Donations, gifts in kind and covenanted subscriptions are welcomed. 


it Please communicate with the Appeal Secretary, «( 
ee DEVELOPMENT APPEAL FUND, 

_ UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA, 

SINGLETON PARK, SWANSEA, WALES 


c= 
7g‘ To THE APPEAL SECRETARY, 
Please send me your Development Appeal booklet. 


T his coupon is a con- ] T enclose donation of £ (delete if necessary) 
venient way of sending 


booklet about the j Address 
_College’s development BIS 
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A PENSION ? 


Here’s why I chose Refuge... 


for LIFE! | 


BECAUSE my pension policy — 
represents valuable capital. 


BECAUSE my pension policy protects 
my family at the same time. 


BECAUSE 1 can pay monthly by 
banker’s order—I don’t have the worry 
of remembering to settle premiums. 


BECAUSE my pension policy is tailor- 
made to suit my personal needs. It’s 
worth remembering that the Refuge 
have specialised in life assurance for 
over one hundred years. 


After the Retirement -Presentation 
- ++ what then? 


This is the title of our new Brochure specially 
written for those who would like to know more about 
protecting their family and arranging @ pension at 

the same time. In simple language it outlines the 
various provisions which can be made and the cost, , 
Write for a copy today or contact the local pie in \ 4 
office... the address is in the telephone directory. — 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED Chief Office: OXFORD ST., MANCHESTER ' . 


Sb relacierniitp between per-— 
Sele this transcends mere 


n ce Gaels of suietics, so that every 
is treated as an end, never as a means. 
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in Our yee eitenieis” 

ye everyone has at least an inkling of 
this experience. For example, it lies at the core 
of romantic love, even though it is mostly per- 
verted into’ sentimentality, Phrases like ‘falling 

in love’, “this thing is bigger than both of us’ 

express, "however dimly, awareness of what the 
Rabbis meant when they said ‘God dwells in 
our togetherness ’ or ‘The shekinah, the glory 
of God, lies between husband and wife in 

Triage’, I believe that genuine religion con- 
sists simply in taking this experience fully 
seriously. When men do so, they find this 
Reality between persons is not just a great force 
of feeling, or a pool of sentiment to fall into, 
it is ‘a lord of terrible aspect’, as Dante said 
of the love he. discovered through meeting 
Beatrice. We may feel impelled to speak more 
of divine wrath than of love on occasions, when 
personal integrity is betrayed by relationships of 
exploitation or indifference, and men may find 
themselves driven into the wilderness to free 
themselves from the impurity of entanglements 
like this. Nevertheless, in the context of personal 
relationships, ‘creation’ is a real experienced 
process, not a remote past event or a metaphysi- 
sal hypothesis, and the only final name that can 
xe given to the Creator is Love. As St. John 
put it, ‘God is love’, and ‘ He that dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in God, and God in him’. 

Given belief based on experience like this, it 
does not matter what images are used to try to 
sommunicate things about the experience—the 
images will never themselves stand for God in 
the mind, since it will always be understood that 
hey do refer back to the experience in some 
way. That is why the Bible uses images freely, 
often crude ones like ‘ the arm of the Lord’, in 
spite of the Second Commandment forbidding 
mages of God, which we now know was not 
restricted to physical idols of wood and stone, 
sut was held by the Rabbis to forbid mental 
mages too, In holding this, they were not trying 
© restrict true belief to intellectuals capable of 
ibstract | thought—they were trying to prevent 
varanoid fantasies about powers behind the 

cenes from replacing belief based on the com- 
oan of the numinous in experience. : 


Again, to to say that God is Creator of the 
naterial universe when God is already known 
between man and man’ is to make a supreme. 


seoper of faith in the power of love to 
g use physical nature, This is some- 
d G ditetont from believing that a 


, when the concept of God arises from 
experience of transcendent Reality in re- 


_ the doctrine of the Trinity is entirely appropri- 
ate, for it is, precisely, a relational form, The 
"particular affirmations that go to make up the 
doctrine serve to offset some of the ambiguities 


that beset our ordinary language about human 
- relationships, including the ambiguities of the 


word ‘love’ itself, by delineating certain fea- 
ures that distitiguish real experience of divine 
creative Being from various sub-personal levels 
of relationship that often masquerade as love, 
though there is no real life in them. 
_ The doctrine may be translated into modern 
terms, very roughly, by saying that we know the 
life-giving power of real love only if our ex- 
perience is of a threefold unity of giving, accep- 
tance, and procession—Father, Son, and Spirit. 


_ That love involves giving few people would 


doubt, but spasmodic acts of giving are not in 
themselves love. Love rather involves a sustained 
general attitude of giving to the other person, 
an attitude for which Fatherhood is an appro- 
priate term, since human biological fatherhood 
is a reflection of it in biological form, and at 
best an actual instance of it. If love has not this 
general attitude it is not love; yet by itself even 
this is not love but only patronizing benevolence. 


Acceptance and Giving 


In real love there is also acceptance, in equal 
measure with giving. Again, however, acceptance 
does not mean simply taking what the other 
person gives (although that may be something 


. we are tempted to avoid if our pride is in- 


volved): it means accepting the other person in 
himself and for himself, allowing him to be 
himself and to be it in relation to me, with all 
the consequences—suffering, in fact, in the full 
sense of the word. Without such a general atti- 
tude of acceptance, for which the name sonship 
is appropriate, there is no love, and Jesus is said 
in Christian theology to be most especially the 


embodiment of God’s Sonship, since his mission 


was above all one of acceptance: he suffered 
those who knew relationship with him to be 
themselves, even to the point of betrayal at the 
hands of one of them, and by so doing overcame 
the rejection of love which is the root of our 
world’s inhumanity. 

‘Yet even giving and acceptance are still not 
love if they remain confined to any one relation- 
ship. Give-and-take can degenerate into an 
obsession which denies life in the name of love 


‘itself, as Dante saw when he placed the lovers — 
‘Paolo and Francesca in the first circle of his 


vision of Hell. There is always the Third Person 
to be considered, and in human terms there are 
numerous ‘third persons’. The temptation to 
be exclusive in love is perhaps the most deadly 
of all. So rarely, indeed, is it avoided that Freud, 
whose insight told him that love is the funda- 
mental life-force in spite of his conscious rejec- 
tion of religion, decided that love must be 
exclusive of its very nature, so that wider social 
relations must be based on fear of the opposite 
of the life-force—aggression. Against this Chris- 
tianity affirms that the essence of love is inclu- 
sive, that openness to real love leads every pair 
of friends or lovers to proceed beyond them- 
selves and include more and more third persons 


Jationships between Persons, the logical form of — 
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all the world’ and strive to bring all nations in’ 
their relationship. 

Exclusiveness, Christianity asserts, is a denial 
of an essential activity of Love and therefore of 


n power on the Day of Pentecost ; 
drove the group of friends of Jesus to ‘go in to 


Love itself, for there are not three Gods but one 


God: and it is because this denial takes place, 


all over the world, that aggressive forces are 


generated in people. That is why most ordinary 
society is based on fear, as Freud saw, but in a 
society that is really human, and not made in- 
human by denial of love, social relations will 
be ‘ rooted and grounded in love’, 

“In this Trinity’, says the so-called Athana- 
sian Creed, ‘none is afore and none is after 
another, none is greater and none is less than 
another’, If the giver holds himself superior 
because of his giving then he is not really giving, 
and if the friends who extend their friendship 
to others regard this as only secondary to their 
own relationship, then their procession is not 
real procession. Here, too, is a practical safe- 
guard against self-deception of immense im- 
portance, and its implications for the wider 
organization of social relations is revolutionary 
beyond anything the Marxists have proclaimed. 

Similarly, ‘the Father is uncreated, the Son 
uncreated, and the Holy Spirit uncreated’: 
love, in all its motions, is spontaneous, so that 
the attempt to make ourselves love for any 


ulterior motive, even a good motive, is to deny — 


Love. ‘The Father is infinite, the Son infinite, 
and the Holy Ghost infinite’; love that is 
limited, which will go so far but no farther, 
is not love. ‘The Father is eternal, the Son 
eternal, and the Holy Ghost eternal ’: love: is 
not love that alters when it alteration finds. So, 
the Fathers of the Church worked out the im- 
plications of the revelation of Love which they 
believed Jesus to have brought in his own life 
and Person. The resulting doctrine is no abstract 
theologians’ puzzle but a very practical design 
for living. —Third Programme 


The Judas Tree 


I see him still as I saw him first 
Like a barn on fire many miles away 
His smoking arm raised over my unrest. 
He would dwarf the bonfire in my breast 
If I said the word that I will not say. 


All that he offers me is a sword. 

I must choose my weapon while I still may 
Or be spitted by peace at every word. 
I cannot lie at peace with my Lord 

Where he baits his tomb at the cool of day. 


Summer is stacked where the meadow grew 
And gives a false outline to the way. 

I love my Lord but my love is new. 

I must be Judas, I must be true 
To a love that was green before the hay. 


In a pallor of stars over Bethany 
The fire goes out and the cinders stay. 
I cannot prosper under the sky 
Of his looking; it is too wide, too high. 
I must speak to men who have eyes of clay. 


Tonight I shall kiss my Lord indeed. 
I am faithful Judas, I cannot betray 
My ancient pain for this man and his creed 
And the happiness that I do not need. 
I shall hang from an older tree than they. 
PATRICIA BEER 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


IT IS OFTEN casually stated about the time of the 
Royal Academy Summer Exhibition that our 
culture is all the more healthy for a strong 
academism dialectically opposed to a thrusting 
modernism. It is a remark made more in sorrow 
than by conviction for evidently—that is, upon 
the evidence of our eyes—the Academy is not 
strong nor has the course of modern art in the 
past fifty years benefited from academic opposi- 
tion other than negatively, that is, by the 
Academy making itself ridiculous through its 
comments on modernism. The simple image of a 
young revolutionary artist being calmed by the 
compromising experiences of middle age and 
finally taking over a position of respected 
authority in the R.A. has just not come about. 
Even moderate modernism has ignored rather 
than joined the Academy, which has been left 
shadow-boxing itself into a fury, all the more 
impotent for not being able to distinguish the 
enemy’s strength from his weakness. There are 
good academic artists about but they are more 
likely to be found in the London Group or 
teaching in art schools; some are painting modern 
pictures. But the real question the Academy 
must ask itself is why such artists of established 
reputation as Nicholson, Moore, Sutherland, 
Pasmore, Bacon, Coldstream, Gowing, Rogers, 
are willing to forgo an Academic pension. 

If one adopts a pragmatic approach to this 
year’s show at Burlington House and judges the 
Royal Academy doctrine by the pictures result- 
ing from a belief in its academic principles, one 
must conclude that it is a failure. It is not valid 
to try to justify the exhibition by burrowing 
through the overgrowth of 1,393 works and 
coming up with a few pictures and offering them 
back like flowers of peace in a bunch of aesthetic 
platitudes. To ignore a total impression is to 
ignore what the Academy sets out to achieve; 
one per cent. is counted a majority in favour in 
only the most suspect unions. 

By coincidence there is to be found close at 
hand in the Redfern Gallery recent paintings by 
Rodrigo Moynihan, a former R.A. and one of 
Our most distinguished portrait painters. His 
return, a few years ago, to abstract painting of 
the kind then loosely termed ‘tachiste’ was 
notable for being affirmative rather than simply 
reactionary and negative. As with all true 
Romantics the course of his art has been a search 
for his own personality: personal contact with 
the magical sequences of the creative act had 
alerted him to the risks inherent in worth-while 
achievement. The paintings we saw in 1958 ex- 
Pressed the joy as well as the courage of his 
convictions; they had a hardness which came 
from possession rather than infatuation; the 
drawings shown at the Redfern in 1960 looked 
outside the studio to the extensive scales of 
nature for their impetus, but they were con- 
vincing in their vision because they related to 
one another through the artist while they each 
remained specific in mood or situation. The 
next step, which the present pictures illustrate, 
is more difficult to assess, as it must have been 
to achieve. Moynihan has shed some of the se- 


By KEITH SUTTON 


ductive advantages of atmospheric elation in 
favour of a more grave, sombre and consistent 
mood. It is as though he has chosen stormy 
weather and a hard coastline as the most likely 


‘The Crucifixion, with St. Francis at the foot of 
the Cross’, by Alessandro Magnasco: from the ex- 
hibition at the Hazlitt Gallery, 4 Ryder Street, S.W.1 


conditions for profound self-discovery. If this 
suggestion of almost literary calculation is true 
it would account for the uneasy feeling I have 
in front of one or two of these recent paintings, 
that their effects are strained after, that some of 
their spontaneity is adjusted after the event. 
This qualification is only made because other 
pictures here justify Moynihan’s decision to 
attempt what is more difficult rather than to 
continue what his natural talents make it easy 
for him to do. The disciplines of personal inte- 
grity are far more severe and demanding than 
the parochial disciplines of an academy. 

Sonia Delaunay has long since been granted 
a niche in the art-history of our time. The force 
of her claim is made clear in the retrospective 


exhibition at the Brook Street Gallery whe 
reference to the catalogue once again underlin 
how much vital art came into being between 
1910 and 1914. The same period preference 
might well be felt in front of Kikoine’s ‘La 
Route’ of 1914, on show with his more recent 
Paintings at Crane Kalman. 

The paintings by the surrealist Matta at 
Gimpels were produced between 1957 and 1960, 
The three most recent pictures mark a change in 
command and assurance without diminishing 
the authority and character of the earlier works, 
His familiar style of jointed mechanistic 
anatomies floating in a milky and visceral atmo- 
sphere has given way to more clear-cut and 
architecturally-related constructions existing in 
a space which has a centre of vision. This 
not only makes the machinery of his forms look 
more workable, but gives to each picture that 
sense of being rooted in reality which surrealist 
works seek to exploit. The space round the 
objects now takes on that quality of soundless- 
ness which breeds the necessary air of fantasy 
and impending drama. 

The exhibition of contemporary Yugoslav 
Painting and Sculpture at the Tate Gallery pro- 
vides an interesting check-up on the current 
international accent of art. As a piece of cul- 
tural exchange it is worthy and worth-while 
without raising the temperature of expectancy 
beyond that of a good travel poster. Individual 
sensibilities do get through in a number of cases 
with the older generation by no means at a dis- 
advantage to the younger. The Barlach exhibi- 
tion of sculptures and drawings at the Arts 
Council galleries again provides information 
about an artist who is likely to be passed over 
by the rough and tumble of art-historical judg- 
ment. Such generalized romantic images are in- 
clined to date. But the early woodcuts and 
illustrations still retain an individual bite and 
the most interesting speculation is aroused by 
the photographs of his large sculpture in situa- 
tion—is he a rare case where an image blown 
up to monumental size is more dynamic than 
the maquette or study? 

The exhibition of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century oil sketches at Hazlitt’s is instructive 
about the long paths of academism. It is signi- 
ficant that one automatically reads these pictures 
backwards, seeking the seminal masterpieces from 
which they sprang instead of looking forward 
to their exploitation of new concepts. The ex- 
ception is, the Magnasco, illustrated here, which 
grips one with something of the original urgency 
that touched this Genoese artist’s imagination. 


To celebrate the half century of its existence, the 
Walpole Society has issued a critical edition of a 
catalogue of the art collections of Charles I made 
by Abraham Van der Doort, who was their trusted 
official custodian. The volume is edited by Mr. Oliver 
Millar, the Deputy Surveyor of the Queen’s Pictures. 
Mr. Francis Watson of the Wallace Collection in 
London writes: ‘The collection of Charles I was 
the finest ever assembled by an Englishman. It is to 
be hoped that such an important publication will 
increase the number of supporters of the Walpole 
Society, the subscription to which is still only one 
guinea a year’. 


bate of ae most ‘een Gouite 4 in ahie his- 
ory of Western thought. Indeed, in the realm of 
heology there would be general agreement that 
C writer outside the pages of Scripture has 
influenced more deeply the expression of Chris- 
an doctrine. For a thousand years after his 
‘his authority was supreme in the schools, 
din more modern times we have only to think 
of Luther, of Calvin, and of the leaders of 


his appeal could be. Yet at all times his 
ught has given rise to controversies, and 
almost every aspect of it is still matter for 
debate. Augustine, by training and instinct a 
master of words and persuasion, never passed 
through any formal course of philosophy or 
theology. He nevertheless built up for himself a 
preat fabric of thought which is often an amal- 
gam of Neoplatonism and Christian doctrine, 


t he was never an abstract thinker, he was 


and a seeker after the vision of God. 
_ Of all the multitude of books that have been 
written on Augustine, very few have dealt with 
his philosophy as considered apart from his 
theology or his psychology. Indeed, there is only 
one adequate full-scale survey, that of M. 
Gilson, which is here for the first time presented 
in translation, though it is thirty years since the 
first French edition appeared, Etienne Gilson, in 
the course of a literary career now fifty years 
long, stands without rival as the historian and 
expositor of medieval thought. His great mono- 
graphs on Augustine, on Bernard, on Bonaven- 
ture, on Aquinas and on Duns Scotus are all 
classics in their field. That on Augustine still 
stands as the only fully adequate presentation 
of the thought of the great doctor. Much, in- 
deed, has been written of other aspects of 
Augustine’s life, but it remains true that in order 
to grasp his thought the only works, besides 
Gilson’s, that are still required reading are the 
massive article by Portalié in the great French 
Dictionary of Catholic Theology, and the section 
on the Wisdom of Augustine in M. Jacques 
aritain’s The Degrees of Knowledge. 
Like almost all M. Gilson’s books, this one 
rests upon academic teaching, and his method is 
t Proceed by measured and copious discussion. 
“he reader who looks for a schematic outline of 
Augustine’s thought will look in vain; on the 
other hand, one who wishes for a full, lucid, and 
well-argued presentation, supported by plentiful 
tne es ‘sage grouped at the end of the volume) 


aceite. and objective, never combative, 
ndividualistic or ‘ viewy ’. If any criticism is to 
> made of a general kind, it is that the reader 
not always provided with a full exposition of 
authority, (usually Plotinus) that 
ving. ‘While Latin citations 


nism to realize how pervasive and how. 


always a living and ardent fire, a zealous bishop 


tion in the formulation of doctrine. 


- 


a This will probably cause little sorrow to 
the many readers the book should have, but if 
the passages of Plotinus had been given at least 


in translation the resemblances to Augustine 


would often have been seen to be striking. The 
translation, made from the second edition of 
1943, contains an excellent bibliography brought 
down to 1957. M. Gilson has not always been 
well served by his North American translators, 


‘but in this case the work has been done clearly, 


smoothly, and, so far as can be judged, correctly. 


Man as Churchman. By Norman Sykes. 
Cambridge. 21s. 

In these Wiles Lectures, given at Belfast j in 1959, 

the late Dean of Winchester reflects, after 

‘many years’ close study of both, on the intimate, 


‘profoundly significant atoushin between his- 


tory and theology. Although their title is some- 
what enigmatic, they have a common theme: 
this may be summarized as the thesis that, 
while no amount of examination of records can 
strictly prove the constructions of faith, these 
latter can never afford, in Christianity at any 
rate, to disregard the findings of the historian. 
The first chapter states this thesis, after a 


fascinating glimpse at the emergence of history 


as an independent discipline in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and a brief glance at 
the place of church history in general history. 
In the remaining three chapters Dr. Sykes 
develops three illustrations of it drawn from 
widely separated fields. First comes a discussion 
of the Petrine primacy- in the Western Church 
from the days of Irenaeus to the Vatican Coun- 
cil, This is followed by a survey of the long 
debate, from the sixteenth century to the present 
day, concerning the roles of Scriptures and tradi- 
A final 
chapter, at first sight only loosely attached to 
its predecessors, i is devoted to the nineteenth and 
twentieth-century struggle between Church and 
State to dominate the soul of man, particularly 
through public education. 

Needless to say, Dr. Sykes deploys a formid- 
able array of learning in exploring these themes, 
and does so with effortless grace. Somehow he 
manages to present familiar facts in a fresh 
light, and he is wonderfully successful, mainly 
through his handling of contemporary texts, in 
‘demonstrating how closely secular and religious 
factors are intertwined in the issues discussed. 
All three, it will be observed, go to the heart of 
the dogmatic position of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The moral of Dr. Sykes’s historical 
analyses is that her claims to an _ infallible 
magisterium located in the papacy and to pro- 
mulgate articles of faith which are at best only 
obscurely hinted at in Scripture, as also her 
traditional attitude to toleration, call for radical 
re-thinking. © ~ 

This is not to suggest that this is a polemical 
book. It is the continuation, at an unusually 
intelligent and understanding level, of a dialogue 
which thoughtful Christians are in this age 


learning to conduct with charity. It is highly 


desirable, especially as the churches are begin- 
ning to look at each other with friendly curiosity, 


that the essentially Protestant view that Chris- 
_tianity stands under the Gospel and the Gospel 


is rooted in history, should be presented in a 
fair and scholarly manner, as it is here. 
would welcome a rejoinder, equally courteous 
and yet firm, equally rigorous in scholarship 
and yet understanding, from Rome. 

J. N. D. Ketty 


The English Mystical Tradition 
By David Knowles. Burns and Oates. 25s. 
What Father Augustine Baker wrote of The 


Cloud of Unknowing in the seventeenth century © 


is worth quoting here, because to some extent 
his words are applicable to all writings con- 
cerned with the life of the spirit. He says: ‘I 


esteem it to be an excellent book, for those that 


understand it, and for everyone that reads it, 
so far as he understands it and doth not pretend 
to understand more of it than indeed he doth’. 
These words convey something of the great 
difficulty which all meet who discuss these 
matters; and in this very difficulty may be 
sought the reason why the works which form 
the subject of this book have not been examined 
previously for the contribution they make to the 
history of mystical theology. The works dis- 
cussed by Professor Knowles are Richard Rolle, 
The Cloud of Unknowing, Walter Hilton, Julian 
of Norwich and Margery Kempe, with Fr. 
Augustine Baker representing the revived 
Benedictines of the early seventeenth century. 
The first five have long been subjected to close 
scrutiny from those interested in the history of 
English ‘prose, but their main purpose has been 
the elucidating of historical and philological 
problems. Now they are examined as writers on 
the contemplative life. 

Those who remember Professor Knowles’s 
articles in the Downside Review will welcome 
this book, for it is necessary that these writers 


be looked at in this way. The first two chapters | 


set out something of the nature and evolution of 
Christian mystical theology. In them he indi- 
cates the two streams of mystical approach 
coming from St. Augustine and Pseudo- 
Dionysius; how they flow together, sometimes 
dividing, sometimes mingling with each other. 
These chapters cannot be called easy reading, 
but they are beautifully done and are essential if 
the writers are to be understood properly. For the 
most part the authors are made to speak for 
themselves by the printing of copious extracts 
from their works. This.method is particularly 
telling because all were masters of English prose. 

The treatment of Margery Kempe is rather 
different from the others. The author’s judg- 
ment that ‘ Margery herself, however interesting 
a figure she may be to the student of religious 
sentiment or psychology, is clearly not the equal 
of the earlier English mystics in depth of per- 
ception or wisdom of spiritual doctrine, nor as 
a personality can she challenge comparison with 
Julian of Norwich’ is absolutely true. She is 
invaluable as a mirror of her age, but not of the 
spiritual life. 

“It is in his treatment of The Cloud of Un- 
knowing that Professor Krowles is at his best. 
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This is a beautiful and penetrating account of 


one of the most remarkable vernacular works of 


the Middle Ages. He has no satisfactory solution 
for the difficult problem of the authorship of 
the work, though he favours possibly an 


unknown Dominican become a solitary. Domini-— 


can associations are suggested by an apparent 


* 


beneath the altar of the great basilica, 


dependence upon the Rhineland school of 
spirituality. The extracts are frequently com- 
pared with passages from the works of St. John 
of the Cross, and it is astonishing how often the 
Cloud seems to anticipate his teaching on the 
spiritual life. 
Equally original and important is the long 
chapter on Augustine Baker, an English Bene- 
dictine of the seventeenth century, who wrote a 
commentary on the Cloud recommending it to 
the English nuns of Cambrai to whom he was 
spiritual director. Baker was a scholar and a 
friend of such English scholars as Cotton and 
Selden. In this chapter his claims to being con- 
sidered a mystic are most carefully examined. 
The question is a difficult one, because Fr. 
Baker was clearly an excellent director of souls. 
Nevertheless he does not seem to stand on the 
heights of the great Carmelites or of the Cloud 


itself. Some may think that Professor Knowles ~ 


is unduly hard on Baker for doubting that he 
was a true contemplative, but his arguments are 


cogent. In spite of this the Holy Wisdom, which - 


is a distillation of Fr. Baker’s teaching, is a 
remarkable book. Of it the author says: ‘It is 
indeed one of the very few spiritual masterpieces 
that can be read again and again and serve as a 
life’s support ’. 

This book is a valuable study of a significant 
period in the history of English medieval reli- 
gious thought, but it is more than that. In 
modern times many of these works are read by 
persons who have little or no knowledge of the 
historical atmosphere that produced them. Pro- 
fessor Knowles places them in their proper 
historical setting and shows that for all their 
originality they are dependent on a great 
Christian tradition. 

FRANCIS WORMALD 


The Tomb of St. Peter 
By Margherita Guarducci. Harrap. 25s. 


The thorough excavation underneath St. Peter’s 
which was begun on the instructions of the 
late Pope still continues, but has already pro- 
duced a great deal of literature—books and 
pamphlets, learned articles in archaeological 
journals, expositions of the important discoveries, 
both for the specialist and the non-specialist. 
This latest book by Margherita Guarducci has 
an introduction by H. V. Morton and is in- 
tended for ordinary students, but the writer 
is a distinguished archaeologist, and the most 
original part of her book, an account of the 
numerous ‘ graffiti’, scratched inscriptions round 
about the supposed site of St. Peter’s burial- 
Place, supplements various scholarly — earlier 
studies, and has the advantage of being abun- 
dantly illustrated with excellent photographs. _ 

But Professor Guarducci’s purpose is wider 
than a study of the ‘graffiti’, for she reviews 
once more, and in the light of the latest dis- 
coveries, the whole controversial question of St. 
Peter’s presence and martyrdom, and his burial 
The 
literary evidence for this has for long been 


_ admitted by scholars to be extremely weighty. 
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‘Professor Guarducci now adds important 


archaeological evidence, and incidentally contro- 
verts a hypothesis popularized by leading Roman 
Catholic scholars, that the bodies of St. Peter 
and St. Paul were hidden for a time in a grave 
on the Appian Way. On the contrary, Pro- 
fessor Guarducci maintains, St. Peter’s body 
was buried and remained in a common grave- 
yard on the Vatican hill, where bones that might 
be his have been found. It is a fascinating if 
not entirely conclusive piece of archaeological 
detection. Special arrangements have to be made 
with the Vatican by visitors who wish to inspect 
the latest discoveries, but permission is not diffi- 
cult to obtain, and anyone who goes on this 
“guided tour’ is recommended to read Pro- 
fessor Guarducci’s book; it makes much clearer 
the complicated story the official guide has to tell. 
ALEC RANDALL 


Livingstone’s Private Journals 1851-1853 
Edited with an Introduction by I. Schapera. 
Chatto and Windus. 35s. 


Professor Schapera has yet again edited, on the 
basis of his vast knowledge of Southern African 
history and his own anthropological researches, 
a set of early documents in a manner on which 
nobody could improve. This time he has tackled 
two small notebooks kept by Livingstone during 
his first two journeys to the Makololo, who had 
established their capital in the Chobe-Zambezi 
region, after their conquest of the Barotse. In 
addition to identifying carefully and explaining 
clearly the people, places, and incidents men- 


_ tioned in the journal, Professor Schapera draws 


attention to discrepancies between the records 
Livingstone made at the time and on the spot, 
and his account of what happened in his book 


Missionary Travels and Researches in South’ 


Africa, written only a few years later. These dis- 
crepancies are so grave as to make one wonder 
whether one can attach much more reliability 
to so-called written records than to African oral 


_tradition. 


The introduction is compact but penetrating: 
and Professor Schapera takes the opportunity 
to further illuminate Livingstone’s character, 
whose more personal aspects he brought out so 


clearly in his edition of Livingstone’s Family’ 


Letters 1841-1856. The journal, of course, is less 
revealing than are the letters; but it gives 
Professor Schapera the opportunity to discuss 
Livingstone as geographer, natural historian, and 
ethnographer. He emphasizes that at this period 
Livingstone was primarily interested in natural 


history, as shown in descriptions of mammals, 


birds, and insects. These are assessed against 
contemporary and recent work, and Livingstone 
comes out well from the comparison. He was at 
this time, Schapera points out, much less in- 
terested in geographical facts, and ‘his subse- 
quent devotion to geographical enquiry may 
have been due partly to the knowledge that in 
contrast with the scenes of his earlier travels, 
where he had usually been preceded by others, 
he was now going into regions still completely 
unexplored. But he seems to have been influ- 
enced also by the recognition and encourage- 
ment he received from the profession’. 
Finally, Schapera concludes that Livingstone 
found ‘the human inhabitants of the country 
...less attractive to study’. He considers the 
notes _on the people’s beliefs and practices are 


‘brief and sketchy’, aside from those on lan- 


Py - ss * Vay > ee 
guage, in which Livingstone was interested as a 
medium of evangelization. This is undoubtedly 
correct. He also suggests that Livingstone’s notes 
on these points were sketchy because ‘his 
missionary bias...made him condemn. native 
ways of life’. We should perhaps add that his 
published account of the Makololo in Missionary 
Travels and Researches seems to correct this 
bias: I at. least have always considered it to be 
full of balanced judgments. It may be that 


though the intervening years, and possibly the 


needs of publication, led Livingstone to ‘ embel-— 
lish’ incidents, his judgments had become less 
violent with wider experience and the develop- 
ment of some tolerance. The passage of time 
may work in several ways. bres) ‘ 
‘The two journeys covered here were ‘ mission- 
ary travels’ in which he sought to find suitable 


fields for evangelical work. They were made by 


ox-waggon, though they were arduous enough. 
Hence they lack that urgency which enters his 
published records of later travels, and above all — 
his Last Fournals. He seemed not to be pressed 
by time, not to be driving himself and his body 
onwards, not to be obsessed by his hatred of the 
slave-trade or his determination to find the 
sources of the Nile. These journals were written — 
in relative tranquillity; and as such they provide 
an important balance to the later records, and 
enable us to understand better how his character — 
changed. Nevertheless, in themselves they pro- — 
vide, if somewhat disjointedly, a fascinating 
account of an important region of Africa as it 
began to be affected by the entry of Europeans, 
of the reactions in doubt and indecisions of 
African chiefs and people, and of the political 
and moral problems confronting the Europeans 
themselves. . 

y oe Max GLUCKMAN 


The Diary of Soren Kierkegaard. Translated 
by Gerda M. Anderson; Edited by Peter 
Rohde. Peter Owen. 25s. 


The editor of this volume claims that Kierke- 
gaard’s diaries are the best introduction to the 
man and his work. No doubt he is right. 


Certainly the present volume is one of the best — 


selections of Kierkegaard’s journals that I have 
ever seen, It might rather be called an anthology — 
of his journals, for the pieces are arranged in 
non-chronological order and under subjects. 
The result is stimulating and satisfying. One 
realizes, to begin with, that whatever one may 
think of his philosophical writings, Kierkegaard 
was in the direct tradition of the great writers — 
of journals, the tradition that really begins with 
Montaigne, that reaches an apex with Amiel, — 
and that still has such gifted modern exponents » 
as P. A. Spalding (whose journals have been 
published by Adam Books), oe ' 
But this is only to beg the chief question. 
Is Kierkegaard really an important cultural 
figure, to be compared with Nietzsche or 
William James? This excellent volume leaves me > 
as self-divided about it as ever. Consider first 
the debit side of the account. Kierkegaard’ was — 


- an egotistic cripple who might have been a good © 


‘novelist—or at least an artist of some kind—if_ 
he hadn’t been so concerned with licking his — 
wounds, His one love affair—with Regina Olsen — 
—teflects the greatest discredit on him. Like a — 
spinster who has been seduced only once—by — 
mistake—he spent his life dwelling on it, and on — 
his jilting of the girl. His philosophical 
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Bike ‘ere 
and the 


Church Courts 
1560-1642 
“ R. A. Marchant 


_ *A most refreshing and revealing | 

study of Northern Puritanism 
during its formative and indeed 
most formidable period. . . . 

Modern Churchman 63s. 
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the Passion _ 
Bishop Eric Graham 


'. ©A work of real distinction... . 
He is scholarly without being dull, © 
- devotional without being trivial.’ 
_ Church of England Newspaper 
Cloth bound: 6s. 6d. 
Paper bound: 4s. 


The Life and 
Work of 
Edmund Bishop 
Nigel Abercrombie 
‘A Wiography of the: great Vic- 


_torian | scholar in the field of 
liturgical studies. ‘A remarkable 


and most distinguished achieve- 
ment.” The “rege pare de 
| » Supplement — 70s. 
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IN, CRISIS 


. Philip Hughes 


Philip Hughes here surveys all the General Councils of the 


Church from Nicaea to the Vatican Council of 1870, tracing | 


the intricacies of doctrine they discuss, the conflicting 
personalities that took part and the history and character 
unique to each of them. A book of major importance, 


- especially significant at the present time, and essential reading 


for those who are following the preparations for Pope John’s 
Council, and for every student of European history, 
Demy 8vo 5 355. 


_ THE CHURCH 
AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


by 


Jean-Yves Calvez, S.J. 
ands = 
Jacques Perrin, S.J. 


The first fully-documented survey and analysis available in 
English of the comprehensive and closely reasoned body of 
doctrine on the Christian attitude to the political, economic 
and social problems of modern industrial societies developed 
during the past eighty years by the Popes from Leo XIII to 
Pius XI 
_ Demy 8v0 7 42s. 


BURNS & OATES 


THE SPANISH 
CIVIL WAR 


HUGH THOMAS ‘Likely to remain the indispensable 
standard work for many years to come’. Michael 
Howard, The Listener. “Deserves to become a classic of 
contemporary history ...The flamboyant personalities 
which crowd his canvas spring to life’. David Marquand, 
Guardian. ‘Excellent, admirable, it is what it claims to 
be—an objective account’. Norman Gibbs, Chichele 
href of the History of War at Oxford. 752 pages, 
Sey) 27 plates, 42s. 


CHRISTIANITY IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE: 
Tl THE NINETEENTH CENTURY OUTSIDE 
EUROPE 
This new volume of Professor Latourette’s continues 
his encyclopaedic history of Christianity since the 
French Revolution. Volume I covers the Nineteenth 
Century in Europe (Background and the Roman 
Catholic Phase), Volume II The Nineteenth Century in 


Europe (The Protestant and Eastern Churches). May 
I8th, 63s. each. 
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~SCRIPTURE 
ATLAS 


From Genesis to the early 
Christian Church. Manilla 
3s. Boards 5s. 6d. net. 


ATLAS 

OF THE 
NEW 
TESTAMENT 


By John Stirling. A clear 
outline of the journeys of 
Christ and the Apostles, | 
presented in maps and notes. 
Boards 6s. 6d. Alsoin two | 
Books. Paper covers 3s. 
Boards 3s. 6d. 


AN 

ATLAS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY 


By the Rev. R. 8. Dell, M.A. 
Depicting the history and 
world-wide spread of Christ- 
ianity from A.D. 395-1957. 
Manilla 4s. 6d. 


JOURNEY 
INTO 
PRAYER 


By Helen M. Ross, M.A. 
For the guidance and 
assistance of ministers, 
youth leaders and others 
concerned with the difficult- 
ies of prayer. 

Boards 3s. 6d. net. 


JERUSALEM 
THEN AND NOW 


By the Rev. Ronald Brown- 
rigg, M.A. A panorama of 
Jerusalem from the Mount 
of Olives today, with notes 
andkey. 64inchesdeepand ~ 
58 inches long. 7s. 6d. net. 


WALL ATLAS 
OF THE 
BIBLE LANDS 


Series of 8 Maps, depicting 
the Bible Lands from the 
period of Genesis to the 
present day. Each 38 x 48 
inches. Single maps, Paper 
6s. Mounted 23s. 6d. 


Obtainable from all 
Booksellers. 


Write for Illustrated 
Prospectus 


GEORGE PHILIP 
AND SON LTD. 
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Why have more than 
3 million bought 


J.B. 
Phillips’ 
The New Testament 
in Modern English 


The late Dr. G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of 
Chichester, explained that this trans- 
lation ‘is written in so-clear and vivid 
a style that the reader could not fail to 
be entranced and enthralled. And what 
gives him quite special assistance in 
his understanding is the aptness and 
frequency of the sub-titles with which 
the different sections or paragraphs are 
introduced.’ 


Six editions now available (all net) 


8s 6d POCKET EDITION 


10s 6d GENERAL EDITION 
168 LIMP LEATHER-CLOTH 
EDITION (red or blue)* 
2138 CLOTH LIBRARY EDITION 
458 BUCKRAM LIBRARY EDITION 
(red or blue) * 
84s HALF-LEATHER LIBRARY 


EDITION* 
* These editions are presented in slip cases. 


The 


Screwtape 
Letters and 
Screwtape 


el Proposes 
SS, ae oast 
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Lewis 


“One of the most brilliantly consistent 
fronic performances in the language 
and at once sets us thinking of Swift.’ 

—J. 1. M, STEWART, Sunday Telegraph. 
*C. S. Lewis’ ability to take up some 
opaque religious doctrine and make it 


seem exquisitely translucent, never 


fails to dazzle.,—monica FURLONG, 
- John O London’s, 


SCREWTAPE is re-issued with a new, 


as well as the old, preface and a long 
additional piece, 


me DbE> 


12s 6d net 


‘THE TEXT OF 
THE NEW. 
TESTAMENT — 


VINCENT TAYLOR 


An introduction to the textual 
criticism of the New Testa- - 
ment. After a brief explana- . 
tion of the different kinds of 
Mss., Dr. Taylor describes the - 
work» already done by such 
scholars as Westcott, Hort and 
Streeter. I5s. 


FERNAND 
P ORTAL (1855-1926) 


H. HEMMER 

Edited and Translated 

by Arthur T. Macmillan 

The story of the French 
Lazarist priest who spent a 
lifetime attempting to bring 
about a corporate reunion of . 
the Anglican Church and the 
Church of Rome. 25s. 


VITAL 
BOOKS 


The Christian Stewardship of 
Money. 2s. 6d. Postage 5d. 


| Money in Christian Life by D. A. 
Hunter Johnston, ls. 6d. Postage 


4d. 


Oe ee HIS face’ (the next stage in 
. Stewardship) by Canon H. N. 

STUDIES. IN | Hod. Os. 6d. Postage 4d. © 
CHRISTIAN 


DOCTRINE 


H. M. RELTON 


‘They - are all written with 
great learning, lucidity and 
charity’. Christian World. 21s. 


MACMILLAN a 


RELIGION 
AND 
LIFE 


A new translation has just been 
published, under the title RELIGION 
AND LIFE, of the sections on good 
works and the Ten Commandments 
included in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth chapters of the Book of 
Revelation in the work entitled 
THE APOCALYPSE REVEALED by | 


Money and the Kingdom (Five 
Bishops on the meaning of 
Christian Stewardship). 2s. Powe 
age 4d. 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
S.W.1. 


CHURCH 


Church House, 


Westminster, 


DARTON, 
LONGMAN & 
TODD 


G.A.MICHELL Landmarks in Liturgy 
Provides concisely a rea] historical back- 
ground for understanding what the 
Church does in its central act of worship. 


18s 

*ANCILLA’ After Confirmation 
_A book for men and women confirmed 
in adult life, and for any who feel the 
need of a refresher course. 3s 6d 
G. C. DARTON St John the Baptist 
and the Kingdom of Heaven 

‘A study of his life and work... decep- 
tively slight in size but more than 
usually rewarding. Well worth reading 
more than once... a persuasive case 
for a much more profound estimate of 
the importance of the Herald of the 
Messiah.’—Derby Evening Telegraph. 736d 


Emanuel Swedenborg 


It is a paper-back edition of 92 pp. DISCOVERING THE BIBLE THE BIBLE 
A manual for 1961 daily 
Bible readings with notes and 
discussion points, specially 
designed for young people 
(2J- branch rates; 3]- individual) 


A CHALLENGE TO OUR 


Price 2s. 6d. Post 6d. 


order from 


_ SWEDENBORG SOCIETY THINKING 
(Dept. D) SUeruiee c. 
20 Bloomsbury Way, London, young people who have » 


shared in the discussions, fun 


|| and fellowship of the LB.R.A. 
TEENAGER CONFERENCES ~~ 


brochures, particulars from 
INTERNATIONAL BIBLE 
READING ASSOCIATION 
Central Hall Buildings, ~ 
Durnsford Road, London, S.W.19 


| has been enjoyed by many 


SWC: 


“an advance towards the goal of 
presenting the Latin of Swedenborg 
in a form suitable for a 20thcentury 
English reader.” 


Revised Standard 
Version of the 
Holy Bible 


Over 8,500,000 copies of the RSV have 
been bought since it was published 
9 years ago. “By far the best translation 
for present-day readers.’ Spectator — 
Many editions from 15s to r47s 


The Story in — 
Scripture 
edited by A. B. and G. HENTON 
DAVIES A shortened text of the RSV, 
arranged chronologically. “Should be 


widely welcomed and used in schools 
and training colleges.’ Religionin 
123.64 


Education 
Our Ageless Bible 


THOMAS LEISHMAN From Early 
Manuscripts to Modern Version ‘Popular 
in style, but based on careful scholar- 
ship.’ Expository Times z8s 


HERDER—NELSON 


Many religious books by Continental 
scholars now appear in English versions 
under this joint imprint, including .. . 


Pauline Mysticism 


A. WIKENHAUSER ‘This closely 
reasoned book demonstrates that a 
mystical union is possible between 
Christ and His People.’ Christian 


Herald 258 


Patrology 


BERTHOLD ALTANER ‘Incompar- 
ably the best one-volume guide to early 
Christian literature.’ Church of England 
Newspaper 60s 


Christ in the 
Theology of St Paul 


L. CERFAUX ‘A careful, scholarly 
and illuminating study of the essence 
of Pauline theology.’ Church Times 508 


The Church in the 
Theology of St Paul 


L. CERFAUX ‘Students will find the 
book a most useful introduction ... 
Scholarly care and thoroughness.’ The 
Times Literary Supplement | 458 


Nelson’s Shorter Atlas 


of the Bible 158 
- Nelson’s Atlas 
of the Bible —_7os 


Nelson’s Atlas of the 
Early Christian World 70s 
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re simply badly written—turgid, 
ould-be-gnomic, and hopelessly 
adable. His pious writings leave _ 
e asking all the time: ‘ What right 
had this man to preach?’ He is 
too subtle-minded — and 


Bod preacher. His novels reveal a 
man who might have been a Danish 
Jean Paul, but who wasn’t nearly as 
good as Richter. 

_ But it is the later Kierkegaard, 
Kierkegaard the embittered Chris- 
| tian, whom I find most distasteful. 
‘This Kierkegaard justified his. dis- 
‘appointments with a mystical and 
pessimistic Christianity. Call his 
‘later writings his Pathétique sym- 
‘phony and you will have an accurate 
parallel. This Kierkegaard distin- 
‘guished between Jewish piety and 
Christian piety thus: Jewish piety 
States: ‘ Keep close to God and all 
will be well’. Christian piety states: 

* Closeness to God will bring agony 
and final betrayal; and yet it remains 
“infinitely desirable’. This is mystical 
Pessimism, all stirred up with melan- 
choly and 4 lifetime of frustration 
_and dilettantism. 

_ Kierkegaard was no philsopher. 
“What he had to say on philosophy 
shas been superseded by Bergson, 
Hulme, Shaw, William James, and 
Croce. And yet if you are willing to 
‘forget the image of him that has 
been built up by pseudo-mystical 
intellectuals during the past twenty 
years, and to consider him as an 
untiring diarist whose life was even 


more frustrated than Barbellion’s, then you have 
cranky, 
eccentric, self-pitying, full of brilliance and 
foibles, as all good diarists should be. This is the 
Kierkegaard who will be read—by a few addicts 
_—with satisfaction, long after Fear and Tremb- 
ling and The Concept of Angst have sunk into 


immediately another minor classic, 


the obscurity they deserve. 
COLIN WILSON 


Exploring Parish Churches 
By Victor Bonham-Carter. Routledge. 25s. 


Appreciation of our parish churches (there are 


some 16,000 of them) has almost become the 


new hobby. Not only architecturally, but as 


records of our national story, they have much to 
offer. But the enjoyment of them demands a 
guide, one, moreover, who can explain what lies 
behind their planning, fabric, and fittings. Such 
a guide is Mr. Bonham-Carter, who sees them 
as an essential part of our heritage. His con- 
‘densations of church history, from the earliest 
times until now, are masterly. He is not so much 
concerned to give specific examples in illustra- 
tion of his points, from here, there and every- 
where, as to expose the general meaning, on the 
assumption that the reader will then be able to 
‘interpret for himself as he makes his own 
discoveries. 

This outline of the evolution of the parish 
church is the longest and best part of his’ book. 
Where he is rather less successful is in the 
second part which consists of notes on the 
origin, development and purpose of the furni- 
ture, fittings, and ornaments. Here he is scrappy, 


-slight criticism apart, 


tHE LISTENER 


Holy Trinity, Staunton Harold, Leicestershire 
Photograph by A. F. Kersting from ‘ Exploring Parish Churches ” 


and some of his omissions are surprising—no 
mention of church: bells, for instance, or gar- 
goyles, or inside graffiti, or hatchments, or 
children’s benches, or old church musical 
instruments, or ringers’ jars and the like. Yet 
this is just the aspect of church exploration that 
most immediately appeals to the majority. Such 
however, his book is 
admirable, the ideal supplement, in fact, to the 
Pevsner series. 
C. HENRY WARREN 


The Western Intellectual Tradition 


By J. Bronowski and Bruce Mazlish. 
Hutchinson. 30s. 


Dr. Bronowski and his American collaborator 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
go over ground which has often been covered 
before. From Léon Brunschvicg’s Le Progrés 
de la Conscience dans la Philosophie occidentale 


’ and James Harvey Robinson’s The Mind in the 


Making, it is easy to recall a number of com- 
paratively recent histories of Western thought 
since the Renaissance, and one, Alfred Cobban’s 
In Search of Humanity—rather more limited in 
scope, it is true—appeared only a few months 
ago. But The Western Intellectual Tradition is 
written with a new object. Referring to Sir 
Charles Snow’s phrase, ‘The Two Cultures’, 
and the current fear that scientists and pursuers 
of the liberal arts are growing mutually incom- 
prehensible, the authors claim to be attracted by 
‘the whole spectrum of the mind’ and to have 
tried to portray all intellectual history as one. 
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In preference to ‘periods’, . they 
have concentrated on single figures 
‘and small influential groups. 

Franklin and Jefferson get a 
chapter each, for in spite of Dr. 
Bronowski’s share, the book is un- 
compromisingly American. The 
English edition has been produced 
by litho-offset, and is sometimes 
smudgy, with, perforce, American 
spelling. While lacking the drive 
and singleness of purpose which 
made Robinson’s one-time American 
best-seller easy to read, the book is 
more sophisticated and _ infin‘tely 
more complex. Amid the complexity 
the intended unity proves, not sur- 
prisingly, elusive. In conclusion, it 
is asserted, inter alia, that not only 
nature but ‘human nature’ also ‘ has 
been believed to follow intelligible 
laws’, while in the next breath comes 
‘the idea of freedom’. That ‘laws’ 
and ‘freedom’ are contradictory 
notions which unity requires to be 
somehow reconciled is not so much 
as hinted. The book is not that 
deep; it is sophistication on the sur- 
face. No ‘ coherent relation between 
science and the humanities’ is 
established, and poetry and the arts 
are ignored. 

In the specifically chosen field of 
history, moreover, how history can 
be said in the final chapter to have 
‘emerged’ only with Hegel is not 
made quite clear. Surely, what 
‘emerged’ was a theory of history? 
The chapter on Pascal and Bayle is 
jejune. Although Pascal’s famous 
mémorial is reproduced, Christianity, there as 
elsewhere, never grows into a real ingredient of 
tradition, and indeed the whole narrative no- 
where suggests the passions which drove heretics 
to defy persecution and the religious wars to be 
fought with ferocity. Pascal is treated as 
unfeelingly as though by Freud. The indication 
of the sources (of course secondary) is through- 
out good, and as regards Pascal Fortunat 
Strowski’s magisterial book, Pascal et son Temps 
does not fail to be named in the footnotes. 
Nothing is said, however, of the argument which 
the French academician, Henri Massis, has 
based on that book—the argument that Pascal 
alone in his day and age perceived that 
Montaigne, Cartesianism, and the rise of the 
natural sciences effected a reorientation of man, 
a radical transformation of attitude to life and 
the world, an argument which in Germany 
Romano Guardini has carried further. In order 
to excite in scientists and students of the 
humanities a mutual interest, what could have 
served better than some account of the vicissi- 
tudes and drama of the European tradition? 

In general the selection of detail is admirable, 
even though now and again the narrative lapses 
into gossip; there is a constant illumination; for 
instance, on the belief in the power of gold 
which Adam Smith helped to displace and on 
Bentham’s condemnation of the natural law 
which inspired the American Declaration of 
Independence. The chapter on the Scientific 
Revolution is excellent, notably where it con- 
cerns the object of simplicity in scientific 
principles. 
MONTGOMERY BELGION 
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ESPERANTO 


The International Language 


Correspond with friends all over the 
world—meet and visit people of all 
nationalities, by learning ESPERANTO 
_ through the 
“POPULAR” CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE 
(including text book, two-way diction- 
ary, lesson notes, individual help of 
expert tutor) for only ONE POUND. 


Send stamp for details: Dept. L.15, 


BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION, INC. 
140 Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11 _ 


from PREHISTORY 
to PICASSO 


a fine show of 
framed and un- 
framed colour 
prints are ex- 


hibited at 
PHOENIX 
GALLERY 


Call, or send for cata- 


The 
Place 
for 


Prints 


logue, to 
36a ST. MARTIN’S 
ae LANE, LONDON 
W.C.2 
For a 
GROWING 
RECORD 


COLLECTION 
you need — 


NORDYK 


Record Storage Units 


Space-saving Nordyk units, 
records each, grow with your collection. 
Sliding doors keep dust out; interior par- 
titions hold records safely upright. Superbly 
finished; matching walnut, mahogany or 


light oak. 
i £5.7.6 per unit 
Post coupon today: 


‘RECORD 


Dept. L561 Brook Road, London, N.22 
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holding 150 


A trip to the 


Rhine 


The Springtime of Lifes 


Help us to disperse the clouds — 
in children’s lives, and fulfil 


for them the promise of Spring 


Nearly 5,000 children (in- - 
cluding spastics, diabetics,and 
maladjusted) helped during 
the past year 
LEGACIES and DONATIONS 


gratefully received — 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 


SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS). 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, S.E.11 


’ is always worth while. 


For information and brochures contact German 


Tourist Information Bureau 61, Conduit Street, 


London W. 1. or 


Die Rheinischen Landesverkehrsverbaende 
Rheinallee 69, Bad Godesherg, Germany. 


FOR THE EPICURE- 
CAPTAIN GARRY 


SPECIAL QUALITY 


Scotch Whisky 


Now available (in restricted supply) 


at 45s. per bottle or £24 per case, 


_ carriage paid, from only 


COCKBURN & MURRAY 
(estd. 1863) 


21 CASTLE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


CASH WITH ORDER, PLEASE 
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Get Ahead— 
Stay Ahead 


_A Mayflower Postal GCE Course puts 
youahead, quickly, economically. That 
means you are ahead all along the line 
—to promotion, university entrance, 
professional diplomas. So easy too. In 
the comfort and familiar surroundings 
of your own home you learn at your 
own speed; no tiresome lectures to 
attend, no travelling. You are taught 
expertly by qualified teachers; tuition 


is guaranteed, fees are low and you 


can pay as you learn. 
Send today for FREE prospectus. 


-MAYFLOWER. COLLEGE 
DEPT. L.14, 


Masons Avenue, Croydon 
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The May issue cae on 
instant coffee 
car anti-theft devices | 
slide rules 
hire purchase 


“Which?” 


is based on indapanaent tests and sur- 
veys, and is published monthly by the 
Consumers’ Association, available on } 
annual subscription only £1 to 


Box M, 14 Buckingham St., London, WC2° 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


CONTEMPORARY YUGOSLAV 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 


TATE GALLERY 
Till MAY 28 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; Tue., Thur. 10-8; 
Sun. 2- 6 


Admission 2/6 


— 


ERNST BARLACH 1870-1938: 
Sculpture and Drawings 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St. James's Square, S.W.1 
TILL JUNE 3 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; Tue., Thur. 10-8; ° 
Admission 1/6 
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GRAYS 
BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Member of Building Societies Association 


22, NEW ROAD, 
GRAYS 


ASSETS OVER £3,000,000° 


SHARES 35% 


(1 YEAR) 


Fixed Term 4% 


(Society paying Income Tax) 


DEPOSITS 35% 


(1 YEAR) 
Fixed Term 35 % 
(Society paying Income a 


These rates are limited to investments 
and deposits up to £5,000 
and to individuals 
(husband and wife treated as one) 


DEPOSITS WITH THIS SOCIETY 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS — 


A I a ta at tat a a area 


nn iad Ewes eaica. at D Gilvahidder 
berfoyle. Even so, it is a small area; from 
thyre to Loch Lomond is only fifteen miles as 
gles used to fly—at some peril to those who 
leep during a climb as Hogg, the Ettrick 
erd, discovered; he had to shout the news 
r menacing eagles that he was not dead yet. 
is not certainly known what the name of 
achs means: possibly it is Gaelic for a 
sverse glen, which is not exciting: but, as 
Nairne warns us, Gaelic names, however 
pressive they look, are based on a sad lack of 
nation. Now almost every tourist in Scot- 
<nows where the place is, for it has every 
antage for the visitor, being as handsome as 
handy, the Highlands in brief, the Highlands 
yon reached, and the Highlands in typical per- 
ion. Nature made the beauty and man the 
uty-spot. There are those who use beauty- 
jot as a term of contempt, but a loch does not 
se its winding glimmer nor a ben its infinite 
variety of suddenly clouded, suddenly sun- 
flecked tints because the view i popular. 

_ Mr. Campbell Nairne is the right man to take 
is from the Trossachs centre into the heart of 
the hills and also into the tangled, tumultuous 
history of the Maclarens and MacGregors. In 
a volume called Scottish Country, published 
some time ago, he spoke for Perthshire, describ- 
ing how he learned that country’s essence by 

riding like a mahout on the handle-bars of his 
schoolmaster father’s bicycle. Still faithful to 
his homeland, he shows that on the Highland 
roads he has what Dickens called ‘ the key of the 
street ’. All things are open to him, the secret 
of a ruin, the story of a farm-house, the life 
beneath a grave. Also he knows his lore of the 
rocks and the qualities of the trees, the trees 
which the Trossachs lost to the axe of those who 
wanted sheep-runs, not woods, and are now 
recovering, spruced up by planned afforestation. 


He knows the literary history as well as the - 


clan-chronicles. Sir Walter Scott with The Lady 
of the Lake blazoned the Trossachs to a world 
in which the cult of the Picturesque had already 
been established by lovers of the hills once 
regarded as intolerably ‘horrid’. William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth knew and loved the 
Trossachs better than any other part of Scot- 
land at a time when travel there meant always 
sleeping hard and sometimes feeding sparely. 
One great pioneer, of whom it is fascinating to 
read, was “The Hon. Mrs. Murray of 
Kensington ’. She might be called ‘ The Lady of 
the Chaise’, since she drove up from Callander 
in style in September, 1796: she had three 

servants, a wine-cupboard, and a larder with her 
and there was some very rough riding for the 
| . She was soaked, she was nearly over- 
ed, and she had terrible lodgings on return. 


i ty’. The Trossachs had won. 


seek fe Picenrcoruc 


well reminded, the Rob Roy 
put to Serack: thanks to 


jut ‘she raised her heart in awe to heaven's — 


a “made ia valuable source of Rabe 
nce off the loch-side roads, it has still the 
ite grandeur of Highland country whose 


rewards are open only to those who can and will 


use their legs and their maps to scale, for 
example, the summits of Ben Ledi and Ben 
Venue or to make the passage from Balquidder 
to Inversnaid. For all parties, the hardy and the 


sedentary, engaged in the Trossachs quest Mr. 


Nairne has good advice: although he feels 


deeply about the old scandals of the Clearances. 


he carries his learning lightly and he sensibly 
accepts the coming of the changes in a motoring 
world. His book is of a handy size for travellers’ 
comfort and is plentifully illustrated with the 
old art of romantic landscape in excellent repro- 


_ duction and the new craft of photography, 


which provides an alluring realism of the rhythm 
of the rocks and waters and the panorama of 
the clouds above or upon them. 

: Ivor BROWN 


The Emancipation of French Indo-China 


By Donald Lancaster. Oxford, for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 45s. 


A favourite complaint of French army officers 
in Vietnam during the war there was that the 
British had had much superior ‘luck’ and 
‘cunning’ in India. Mr. Lancaster’s history of 
the rise and fall of French power in Indo-China 
makes it clear why the Indo-Chinese states did 
not join the French Union: why today North 
Vietnam is a communist country, Cambodia 
neutral and uninterested in France, and South 
Vietnam and Laos more influenced by 
Americans than by Frenchmen. Mr. Lancaster 
was on the staff of the British Legation at Saigon 
between 1950 and 1954. Some of his. history 
of the Indo-Chinese war of independence covers 
much the same ground as Ellen Hammer’s The 
Struggle for Indo-China (inexplicably not in- 
cluded in his otherwise full bibliography), but 
he sets the war against a longer perspective of 
history, and is particularly interesting on the 
period after the fall of Dien Bien Phu. 

Like the British in the Indian princely states, 
the French in Indo-China preserved the 
monarchies and the outward forms of the coun- 
tries they took over. But there were far more 
Frenchmen in the lower ranks of the Indo- 
Chinese civil service than there were British 
clerks in India. Nor were French senior civil 
servants always of a particularly high quality. 
Mr. Lancaster quotes Bao Dai, the last of the 
Vietnamese emperors, complaining at an inter- 
view in 1946 that the French civil servants had 
constituted a sort of Mafia inspired by the 
‘colonialist’ spirit and opposed to all reform. 

After the Japanese occupation of Indo-China 
French civil power was re-established by allied 
troops. Thereafter French officials in the south 
hesitated to concede increasing independence 
and dignity to genuinely independent and non- 
communist, nationalist governments. In the 
north, when fighting started with the com- 
munist-influenced Vietminh, French generals, 
suffering as the southern officials did from 
temperamental incapacity to take Vietnamese 
seriously, underestimated the capacities of their 
opponents, and overestimated the strength of 
isolated French camps—the most notorious was 


Dien Bien Phu. 


Mr. Lancaster implies that, in the truce nego- 


r 


. French me 


achas. Rete is lec 
of the European Def: 
_ Community against Russian pressure on the 
Vietminh to make them agree to acceptable 
terms. 


tiations 


France’s dramatic promise of peace by mid- 
night on his stated date, and one of the results 
of this emphasis on drama is the present con- 


fused situation and the communist bases in Laos. 


His sympathy is with the South Vietnamese 
government, hardly consulted about the future 
of their country, and refusing, unavailingly, to 
accept its partition. 

One of the results of partition was that South 
Vietnam started as an independent state bur- 
dened by more than a quarter of a million 
refugees from the north. Before they were 
resettled the South Vietnamese government was 
also faced with dissident generals in the 
nationalist armies, the religious sects with their 
Private armies, pope and messiah, and the 
bandits of the Binh XKuyen: an enterprising 
group who, at one period, controlled both the 
Saigon police and the town’s brothels ‘and 
gambling establishment. Mr. Lancaster shares 
the general antipathy to the manner, personality, 
family, and administrative methods of Ngo Dinh 
Diem, the Prime Minister; but, since American 
aid would have been cut off if Diem had fallen, 


his government eventually triumphed. Mean-~ 


while in the north the French missed their 
opportunity to encourage the Vietminh in an 
early, if over-ambitious, attempt at neutralism 
when they aimed officially at ‘ bridging the gap 
between China and the western nations’. Inter- 
nally Mr. Lancaster describes how land reform 
on the most doctrinaire Chinese model was im- 
posed with singular inappropriateness on a 
country where more than half the peasants 
already own their own farms. 
Lois MITCHISON 


Headlines All My Life. By Arthur Christiansen. 


Heinemann. 25s. 
Arthur Christiansen was editor of the Daily 
Express for nearly twenty-five years, during 
which time its circulation doubled. He was no 
more like Delane or C. P. Scott than Edgar 
Wallace (writer of thrillers) was like William 
Shakespeare (early English poet). A superb 
technician, he had no interest in politics except 
as one of the day’s stories: to his proprietor, 
Lord Beaverbrook, he was his master’s voice. 


Once he signed a political article in the Daily — 
Express, but somebody else wrote it. When he 


learned the result of the general election of 
1945 he wept: ‘It was not pity for Winston 
Churchill and his party that made me weep, 
but pity for myself at having failed to justify 
my faith in the power of the Express’. For those 


_who want to discover how a popular newspaper 


is run—and cannot imagine it—this is a his- 
torical document. It is also a modest (is that 
the word?) contribution for Lord Beaverbrook’s 
future biographers. Mr. Christiansen wore him- 
self out in his lordship’s service, and in justice 
to him it must be said that a telephone message 


‘in high good humour’ from Cherkley or New 


Brunswick seems to have given him as much 
pleasure as a thousand-pound tip. To the 
author, son of a manual worker from Cheshire, 
Fleet Street remains ‘a street of dreaming 
spires’; and the highest spire of all is still ‘the 
Beaver ’. ; 

Maurice ASHLEY 


He considers that the Geneva agreement _ 
was drawn up too hurriedly, to meet Mendés- 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Outside-broadcasting Technique 


No COUNTRY HAS so far evolved outside-broad- 
casting techniques markedly in advance of the 
others. The conclusion is drawn from last week’s 
coverage of the May Day parades in Russia, the 
Queen’s state visit to Italy, the space shot in 


a B.B.C. Outside Broadcasts stalwart at Wembley. 

The Italians appear to deploy more cameras 
than the Russians, Americans, or the B.B.C., 
but this is a personal impression which, because 
of the different natures of the occasions being 
covered, probably has little relevance to normal 
Practice. Rome and Venice are certainly more 
photogenic than Moscow, Cape Canaveral, or 
Wembley Stadium, and the past week’s trans- 
missions from Italy were always a pleasure to 


‘The State Visit to Italy’: left, the Queen receiving a gift from the Mayor of Rome; right, Her Majesty and the Duke of 


Edinburgh at the Opera House, Rome 


America and ‘the Cup Final at Wembley. In 
each case the job that had to be done, a straight- 
forward reporting of events over’ which the 
producers had no control, was carried out by 
the use of similar methods and, one would 
guess, equipment of roughly comparable cap- 
abilities. 

This screen evidence of outside-broadcasting 
parity among nations is both welcome and dis- 
appointing. One is glad that the B.B.C. can 
easily hold its own with others, and sorry to 
find that television reporting has a uniformity 
that makes the programmes of one country 
virtually indistinguishable from those of another. 

While watching the May Day programmes 
(May 1) or the Queen’s visit to the Pope (May 
5) one could imagine a superiority in camera 
work and mixing that in 
fact was not there. The 
novelty of the scenes and 
ceremonies and the technical 
virtuosity behind the trans- 
missions induced a readiness 
to believe that the Russians 
and Italians had discovered 
new ways of handling tele- 
vision cameras that made the 
pictures from them interest- 
ingly different from those we 
are accustomed to. 

The shots from a helicop- 
ter as the President’s train, 
with the Queen and Prince 
Philip in it, approached 
Rome (May 2) seemed to be 
a new extension of the tele- 
vision eye of immense poten- 
tiality. They were matched, 
in principle if not in gran- 
deur, by the pictures. from 
the radio-camera carried by 


the eye if not necessarily to the mind. 
What a contrast with them was provided by 
the report from Cape Canaveral before and 
during Commander Shepard’s ascent! Though, 
when we saw the programme on the morning 
of May 6, we knew the outcome, the tenseness 
of those at the launching pad, who did not yet 
know, was communicated to us. For American 
viewers seeing it live, it was obviously the most 
exciting programme they had ever watched. 
Floodlighting and car headlights in the pre- 
dawn darkness and the sight of Commander 
Shepard in his space-suit produced a scene that 
was strangely old-fashioned in its similarity to 
early science-fiction illustrations. At times one 
had to make a definite effort of will to convince 
oneself that this was a historic moment and 


not Hollywood et its most childish; at othe 
times—when we saw Shepard’s nurse, hand: 
fumbling in nervous excitement, for example— 
realization came vividly. : 

When you consider the generous planning 
for the coverage of the event and what seemec 
like the complete co-operation of all concerned. 
the actual television broadcast was no more thar 
adequate. Probably considerations of security 
and the absolute priority of the needs of the 
technicians involved in the 
blast-off made better  pic- 
tures impossible. Would. the 
Italians and Russians have 
improved on them? At least 
the Americans allowed the 
world to witness their at- 
tempt and they could not 
guarantee that it would ga 
well. 

Compared with going up 
120 miles, going down in the 
sea 300 feet seems simple. 
but, for a diver, there are 
hazards. One of the biggest, 
nitrogen narcosis, was ex- 
plained to us in the third of 
the current ‘Eye on Re- 
search’ series, ‘ Hazards of 
the Deep’ (May 3). An im- 
portant part of the pro- 
gramme was a film taken in 
France of a young Swiss 
mathematician who has made 
the problems of deep-sez 
diving his special study. He has devised a modus 
operandi which contravenes many of the long- 
accepted tenets of diving, including those te 
which the Royal Navy adheres. The vital test 
the young man carried out was as dramatic 
as the rocket flight we were to see later. 

In the first three months of last year the 
programme with the largest audience on B.B.C. 
television was ‘ Spy-catcher’. A second series 
last autumn was therefore inevitable, and so, ] 
suppose we ought to have realized, was a third 
this spring. It is strange that a series that relies 
so completely on one basic situation should 
continue to be. popular. But popular it is and 
we can hardly blame the documentary depart- 
ment for exploiting its popularity. Or can we? 

PETER PouND 


john Cura 


‘Panorama from Moscow’: left, a Russian Orthodox priest in a church in Moscow; right, Robin Day interviewing 


students at Moscow University 
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Hills beyond the Smoke, with John Breslin as Alec Lorimer, Claire 
Isbister (behind) as Eileen Nicol, and Helena Gloag as Mrs. Lorimer 


DRAMA 
Death on Saturday Night 


FRIDAY WAS ONCE Amami night, but, as one 
crime thrill follows another these days with the 
startling continuity of an alarm bell, I imagine 
that on Saturdays hair would now curl without 
assistance. True it is that Dixon of Dock Green 
is on summer furlough, but he never really 
tried for the cosh and copper stakes. 

Despite his disappearance, no fewer than three 
Crime series now gang up on us: The Men from 
Room Thirteen, Perry Mason, and the repeat 
of the excellent No Wreath for the General. 
Whether, as an end to a week’s work, this 
unalloyed deal of violence, suspicion, and barely 
sustained justice is everyone’s idea of Saturday- 
night entertainment is to be wondered at 
quizzically. Furthermore one notes that another 
half-hour returns to Sir Winston Churchill’s 
war with its inevitable concentration on death; 
then there is the news to top the lot off. 

The appearance of so much crime on one 
night suggests, on the face, planning error. On 
the other hand, it is more probable, I hope, 
that viewer-research has shown that this is the 
fare viewers wish for. Yet, if it is, would they 
not like such a balance every evening of the 
week? Or has the Saturday-night audience a 
peculiar curiosity in the seamy side of life? 
This seems distinctly improbable, and the 
improbability is backed up by the fact that no 
one I have spoken to has gone nap on this 
non-stop crime revue. Indeed, although none of 
these serials is particularly addicted to tomato 
ketchup, several parents to my own knowledge 
feel the fare too one-sided to allow their 
children a whole night’s viewing. 

This is the more to be regretted in that, 
although Sunday has become more of a family 
night with the fortnightly release of such film 
comedies as Treasure Hunt and the moderately 
amusing Miss Pilgrim’s Progress, Saturday 
is often the evening preferred for protracted 
viewing since Sunday is overhung by the threat 
of Monday’s return to work. 

- Still, within its limits this week-end crime is 
not bad. Perry Mason manages to be surprisingly 
varied despite the constriction of the court-room 

We've seen it all before, of 
course. Perry Mason himself lacks visual charac- 
ter, but the yarns themselves are agreeably for- 
gettable package shows, on about the same 
cultural level as The Third Man and less 
guirkily unlikely than The Four Just Men of 


yesteryear. 
Of No Wreath for the General, by Donald 


LBE-LISTENER 

Wilson and Evelyn Frazer, 
one can simply say that it 
comes up to all one’s expec- 
tations. Can I say more of a 
serial first shown only last 
autumn, except to remark 
how different, how more ex- 
citing, would be our Satur- 
day nights, if the new The 
Men from Room Thirteen 
evinced half its life? Michael 
Gilbert’s new series is never- 
theless very tolerable. The 
Man Who Made Fires ‘(all 
are two-part stories) had a 
satisfactory cliff-hanger — to 
end the first half. Better 
was the characterization of 
the villain, a believable 
creation who nicely caught 
our sympathies in Steve 
Plytas’s querulous Koala 
bear portrayal, and so gave 
the play an interest and a 
tautness its plot lacked. This 
had to be eked out in the 
second half by luck and 
unprepared-for coincidence. True to life, per- 
haps, when we hear aghast of our security forces’ 
work, but fiction of this kind should not risk 
being as strange as life. At the moment the 
Superintendent of Brian Wilde is too sketchy 
a figure to be the central pivot around which the 
future excitements can swirl. 

Two other serials are more 
satisfactory. The children’s 
Rob Roy (Sunday) is as 
spirited an affair as such 
dramatizations usually are. 
The indoor scenes in grand 
houses or bothies have a 
verisimilitude the outdoor 
ones lack, but it moves along 
at a fine pace with sufficient 
space allowed for satisfactory 
characterization. The cast 
plays along well, seeming to 
get great pleasure from the 
full-blooded approach allow- 
ed it. Especial mention must 
be made of Donald Douglas, 
Bryden Murdoch, Gabriel 
Woolf, and Tom Fleming. 

Amelia (Fridays) has been 
tidied up for television, the ; 
harshness ameliorated, the | 
action less immoral, or so it | 
seems in A. R. Rawlin- L. 
son’s workmanlike adapta- 
tion. Frederick Jaeger’s Will 
Booth is somewhat on the 
clean-limbed side and Eliza- 
beth Shepherd’s Amelia 
matches him. Sharper and more _ viciously 
watchable is Barbara New’s Betty. I am not too 
happy with the scene setting by André Van 
Gyseghem as Fielding and Peter Sallis as 
Hogarth. Apart from using up precious time, it 
demands unnecessary exercises in readjustment 
by the viewers. 

The other plays this week were of little 
account, Fubilee Concert (May 4) by Eynon 
Evans used its short time well to tell a quite 
acceptably sentimental story about a_ local 
choir-singer’s failing voice. Aubrey Richards 
touched the heart easily with his old man. 

The first part of Hills beyond the Smoke (May 
1), by Ada F. Kay and Alistair Bell, was beauti- 
fully accurate in its depiction of the relationship 
between a bed-ridden mother and the young 
bank clerk son who devoted his life to looking 
after her. Sadly true observation gave way to 
wildly melodramatic unlikelihood and a death- 
bed scene of excruciatingly convenient im- 
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probability. The playing of John Breslin and 
Helena Glogg in their respective parts matched 
the play, and as it declined so tiiey tended to 
emphasize each effect unduly. All the same, the 
sincerity and warmth of the early part and the 
delicacy then of the acting are what remain alive 
in the memory. 
ANTHONY COOKMAN, JNR. 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Wrong Side of What ? 


THE TITLE of The Wrong Side of the Park by 
John Mortimer (Home Service, May 1) is a 
pretty piece of geographical snobbery, but it 
seemed to have little to do with the people of 
the play, belonging to a much earlier period. 
Besides, the scene of action would have been 
complete outer darkness to the folk who really 
used the phrase, and today’s equivalent would 
surely be ‘ the wrong side of the Finchley Road ’. 
One of the themes of the drama was property 
speculation, but the flats and ground values 
concerned belonged to Cloud-Cuckoo-Land as 
much as to North-West-Six. 

The scene was clearly realized in its genteel 
shabbiness and raised pictures of cramped 
stuffiness and sordid discomfort with the visual 
exactitude required in good radio writing. But 
the importance of the place was not its locality. 
It was meant to divide characters into tenants 


Scene from the second episode of The Man Who Made Fires, in the 
series The Men from Room Thirteen, with (left to right) Hana Pravda 
.as Mrs. Miller, Steve Plytas as her husband, Bill Cartwright as the police 
constable, Anthony Sagar as Birch, and Edwin Brown as Sergeant Beale 


who stay put and suffer their housing, and 
money-makers, real or day-dreaming, who see 
land and bricks as capital and inhabitants as a 
market. The property-plotting of Miller (Robert 
Stephens) and all the business of his getting hold 
of the lease belonging to the elder Mr. Lee was 
mostly fantasy, and his villainous off-stage 
partner Colonel Pearce was impudently un- 
believable. More credible and effective was the 
refusal of any inmate of the crowded living- 
space to allow privacy to any of the others. 
However, Mr. Mortimer had not troubled 
much to make his action convincing in any 
realistic sense, and relied upon the development 
of events which can come out of a collision of 
soliloquies. This bumping of individuals happily 
or miserably talking to themselves with demon- 
stration of their unwillingness to connect and 
failure in communication is theatrically fashion- 
able. It seems to me to work well at short story 
or one-act length, but ceases to shock and 


. were too general. 


' May 5) was announced as 


‘begins to bore over a greater distance hizo 


fashionable is the fluent dialogue of © crazy _ 


commonplaces—very funny this time, though 
after an hour or so I had a reactionary wish that 
somebody would break it up by talking just a 
little stumbling sense. 

Separately, and for short spurts of talk in 
pairs, the characters had plausible life. The 
lodger intruding on group madness might be 
compared with ‘Charlie’ of James Hanley’s 
Say Nothing, except that his determination to 
remain isolated and irresponsible made him a 
type of our times. I suppose it is true that some 
young men get stuck in the attitude ‘ we who 
are about to die thumb our noses at you”. His 
flow of consciously charming nonsense made a 
fair catalyst for the defensive nostalgia of Elaine 
Lee (Mary Wimbush). This lady’s retreat from 
life after a traumatic experience with moments 
when truth almost broke through seemed pos- 
sible conduct. Miss Wimbush is a very good 
actress indeed. But I could not swallow the 
home-made psychiatry of the husband (Rolf 
Lefebvre) who had settled down to acting a 
dreary villain’s part in his wife’s delusions. 

The cheerfully silly Barbara was made 
attractive by Christine Finn, and Mr. Lee (James 
Thomason) was amiable as a near intellectual 
bogged down in the ‘Psychic and Hereafter’ 
shelves of his local library. But the delusions 
A rational visitor would 
doubtless have been a grave interruption of the 
run of dialogue, but could have given the play 
strength which it gravely lacked. 

What Killed Goliath? by Josef Sryk (Third, 
‘a drily ironic 
comedy’ with deadly serious intent. It told the 
biblical story of Goliath in modern dress and 


with. jokes about nationalism, propaganda, war — 


heroes, and so forth. Conceivably something was 
lost in translation, but I listened to it with 
mounting astonishment that the B.B.C. should 
have put on anything so fatuously empty and 
sO monumentally intellectually vulgar. 

Valerius by Gordon Daviot (Home, April 29) 
is no masterpiece but a pleasantly plausible 
historical reconstruction with a -sane and 
interesting story. It demonstrated that there 1S 
really no harm at all in a play being * well- 
made’, 

The Knocking by Gerard McLarnon (T hird, 
May 2) was a trifle thin in theme, but I am 
prejudiced against ambiguous ghosts who look 
different to different people because they repre- 
sent the sense of sin of the beholder. It moved 
well and logically and the rhetoric was con- 
trolled and effective—which is notoriously 
difficult in the borderland of the supernatural. 

C. Gordon Glover raised a whole pub-full of 
wartime ghosts in The Man Who Went Back 
(Home, May 3). He told his neat story with 
warmth and cunningly disguised skill. Some of 
Glovyer’s earlier plays were good in themselves 
and memorably inventive in radio technique. 
They could well be revived with very little 
revision, 

FREDERICK ——- 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


The Art of Conversation 


ONE oF ‘ The Critics’, discussing Lord 
Birkett’s talk on Sir Patrick Hastings 
(Home Service, April 30), said that he 
Biched Lord Birkett had just thrown aside his 
script, and talked to us. I am far less inclined 
to apply this observation to Lord Birkett than 
to some of the other speakers whom we hear; 
but I think the observation is worth repeating 
yet again, because improvisation, real or 


apparent, is among the essentials of a talk. 


Improvisation is by no means incompatible with 
style; but a talk, first and foremost, must be 


good conversation, and to make it so is surely 


Seti <2 ~ 


the main task of speaker and producer. Even 


‘Tennyson’s 


“The Critics’, it seems to me, might practise 
what they pontifically preach: their comments 


on their special subjects too often sound like 


chapters from volumes of essays, and their 
general conversation too often lacks spontaneity. 
I long for them to be carried away by enthu- 
siasm or plain pugnacity, to make me deter- 
mined to read the book or queue for the gallery, 
to give me more than an academic post-mortem. 
If they were live and not recorded, if scripts 
were forbidden, if hesitations 
thoughts and spur-of-the-moment ideas and the 


eae: of this-is-the-actual-broadcast were given © 


: if we really heard the experts sharpening one 
nile wits, 
observations, then perhaps ‘ The Critics’ would 
deserve their pride of place and become first- 
class radio. 


However mild the critics on Sunday, one of » ¥ 


the critics in ‘Comment’ (Third Programme, 


May 4) was refreshingly outspoken. Kenneth © 


Robinson discussed the Architecture Room at 
the Royal Academy Summer Exhibition with 
careful judgment, feeling, and severity. He made 
quite the best contribution to the programme: 
the talk on Hitchcock was literary and badly 
delivered, and the review of the new Arthur 
Miller novel was remarkably ineffectual. I do 
wish the contributors to ‘Comment?’ didn’t so 
often sound like would-be intellectuals rounded 
up at a Chelsea party. 

The two most promising broadcasts an- 


~ nounced for last week were rather disappoint- 
ing. ‘ Frank and Fernseed’ (Third Programme, | 


April 30) was a fairy-tale written for radio and 
(so we were told) particularly for progressives. 


Well, perhaps I was not progressive enough. But - 


there is a very strict limit to what can be com- 
pressed into fifteen minutes, and this tale was 
extremely over-written and, I thought, over- 
read. It was a tour de force "that failed to come 
off. I had high hopes, too, of Professor Auden’s 
parlour game, ‘ An Amateur World’ (Third Pro- 
gramme, April 29); but the announcement ‘in 
Radio Times was deceptive. Instead of a talk 
on the amateur world in English fiction, the 
Utopias and Never-never-Lands to which, for 
generations, we have escaped, we were given a 
reading from Firbank with marginal notes, Pro- 
fessor Auden was the most appreciative reader, 
but we did not gain much that we could not 
have gained from reading Ronald Firbank for 
ourselves, and personally I wanted to hear 
Auden and not Firbank. I wish we had heard 
an improvisation, a live, unscripted conversation. 


I wish that someone would assemble a bevy of — 


good speakers, pass the tape-recorder round with 
the brandy, and give the result to us, neat, on 
the Third Programme. I do wish that those who 
broadcast would theo away their water-wings 
and swim. 

I must mention one more disappointing 
broadcast before I turn to the prizewinners of 
the week. ‘ People Today ’ (Home Service, April 
30) gave us a rather negative portrait of Mrs. 
Ivy Litvinov, who spoke much more forcibly 
about her dislikes and omissions than about her 
pleasures and experiences. It seemed a sadly 
impersonal contribution to what should be a 
very personal series. 

And now, thank goodness, I can mention 
three programmes that I enjoyed: ‘ Narrative 


Poetry’ (Third Programme, April 27) compared 


two treatments of the same theme: a gallant 
last fight at sea. Cecil Day Lewis’s ‘ Nabara’ and 
‘Revenge’ made an enlightening 
contrast (we should hear many more compara- 


tive studies); and Deryck Guyler read the 


Tennyson with particular success. ‘ The Cottage 


Countess ’ (Home Service, April 28) was one of . 


those live broadcasts that prove that the real 
thing is better than frozen food. Victor Allan 


told the story of the Shropshire lass and her 


rae > oe BS ee Be ay oan eee 
earl in disguise with a ple: surabie® 
came straight across to the listener. 


and second — 


enlarging on one amother’s . 
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} 
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tale, I thought, all the nicer for being , an 
well worth our time. So was the talk ‘On Seei ng 
Marilyn Monroe’ (Home Service, May 3); anc 
if the title was misleading, Henry Williamsor 
might well be forgiven. The better part of hi 
talk described a perambulation round a deserted 
decaying, and strangely delightful Edwardi 
seaside resort (I struggled in vain to identify it 
on his way to the cinema. But though we hearc 
little of Marilyn, the talk was stylish, -amusing 
and affectionate, with the rare merit of oe 
very personal. I enjoyed it very much. 

JOANNA RICHARDSON , 


i <nghiege | 
| Karlheinz Stockhauser 
| THIS HAS BEEN a week in which con: 
temporary. music was a feature 0! 
several important B.B.C. programmes 
Most listeners are by now familiar with the 
valuable work being done, in the North of Eng- 
land especially, by John Pritchard in his Musice 
Viva series in which new and unfamiliar music 
is introduced by a preliminary talk, before the 


concert begins, illustrated with extracts from 


the work to be played. Sometimes the audience 
is subsequently invited to take part in a dis- 
cussion. When new and difficult works are being 
performed for the first time there is much to be 
said for this novel form of presentation. 

Last week one of these Musica Viva concerts 
was broadcast from St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow 
(Third Programme, May 1). It was given by the 
combined Scottish National and B.B.C. Scottish 
Orchestras, and the programme included a work 
which necessitated the presence of no fewer than 
three conductors. This was Karlheinz Stock- 
hausen’s Gruppen fiir dret Orchester in which 


three orchestral groups play simultaneously at 


different speeds, and therefore have to be con- 
ducted separately. The first part of the pro- 
gramme was conducted by Alexander Gibson 
and contained two works—Obdliques, by the 
Scottish composer Thea Musgrave, and Spectra 
by Gunther Schuller, who comes from the 
United States. I can see no justification for in- 
cluding in a serious programme a work of this 
kind which proved to be a hotch-potch of in- 
coherent noises, apparently trying to imitate 
some of the cruder effects of musique concrete. 
Obliques, on the other hand (it takes its title 
from a poem by Maurice Lindsay) is recogniz- 
ably music and in no way extreme, although at 
first hearing it was difficult to grasp very clearly 
its form which, we were told, consisted of a 
Theme, with three variations and two inter- 
ludes, é interspersed’, to make it more difficult, 
with ‘further variations’, Thea Musgrave is 
talented, but her style is severe and uncom- 
promising, and one feels that if she could relax 
occasionally her music would sound more 
human. 

This is a quality it would be quite ‘useless to 
look for in the experimental compositions of 
Stockhausen, who has always seemed to me to 


-be the least musical of any - of the avant-garde 


composers now working in Germany and Italy. 
It would perhaps not be unfair to describe him 
as a mathematician and engineer interested in 
the manipulation of sound. Musica Viva, of 
course, is right to give people a chance of hear- 
ing ‘advanced’ music; the only danger i is that 
an over-solemn presentation may encourage the 
public to take a work like Stockhausen’ 
Gruppen too seriously. The mere fact that he 
divides his orchestra into three groups, each 
playing at a different tempo, is enough to 
impress the uninitiated, and predisposes 

believe that what they "hear is somethi: 
ordinary. In reality the comtboscr is s 
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We play it high. We play it low. We play 
every octane of the petrol pops. We also get 
new music thrown at us regularly to try out 
on our barrel organs (catalytic crackers in 
the school books). 


Still some of the people in our refineries sigh 


for the old days. Though we worked hard, 
things seemed simpler then. We weren’t 
expected to get anything more than oil, 
petrol and a few chemicals from crude. Today 
we have turned super-professional and use 


the white coats provided. And we wrestle 


with a rush of new grades for new lubricants, 
chemicals and detergents. The enthusiasts 


. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 


in our research department seem to think | 
there are no limits to what can be made 
from oil.. 


How do we hear you calling the tune? 
Through our marketing people of course. It 
seems you’re pumping more insecticides 


. into your garden. Your wife is lathering up 
more detergents than ever before. You’re 


bathing more children in more plastic baths. 
The news is passed on to the Shell refineries. 
If you drive past one lighting up the night, 
you'll be pleased to know the professionals’ 
in there are turning the taps you want ~ 
turned. You name it—we play it. 
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Theat aa thane: to pay 
t, there is a real danger that the 
rich has been nurtured through- 

jin our ‘Western civilization will 


roups were Alexander Gibson, 
ar, and John Carewe, and their 


The opera wil be sung in 
_ German, and to enable listeners 
to follow it more easily we give 
this timed synopsis 


" “Act I—Scene 1 
eat Orchestral introduction. 
8.103: It is midnight on July 13, 1920. Mazal, a 
_--«- young space engineer, and Fanny Nowak, 
_' housekeeper to his landlord, Mr. Broucek, 
- . come out of the inn. Mazal is in arrears 
; with his rent and Fanny Nowak promises 
to put in a good word for him with her 
master. Malinka, the sacristan’s daughter 
and Mazal’s girl friend, sees him with 
another woman and is furiously jealous. 
_ The lovers quarrel and part. 
4 8.124: Mr. Brouéek staggers. unsteadily out of 
; _ the inn. He informs Mazal that unless 
; his arrears of rent are paid by the 15th, he 
_ -—s will be evicted, Mazal assures him that 
when his space ship is launched and has 
landed on the moon, he will be rich. 
Sounds of Malinka’s sobbing over Mazal’s 
dereliction attract Mr. Brouéek’s attention. 
_ She sets her cap at him and Mr. Broucek 
"makes amorous advances to her. - 
8. 17: The sacristan appears out of the shadows 
_ and gives the pair his blessing. But Mr. 
Broucek pushes Malinka away, ring 
tipsily ‘it must have been the full moon’ 
The sacristan takes his daughter home. 
8 18}: Out of the inn comes a page boy with a 
packet of sausages for Mr. Broucek’s 
supper. Malinka opens her bedroom win- 
dow and inveighs against Mr. Broucek’s 
behaviour, until her father’s voice inter- 
i. venes ordering her to go to sleep. 
8.21: Mazal returns and taps on ‘Malinka’ s bed- 
room window. He invites her to come with 
him and look at his space ship. She climbs 
& out of her window and the lovers depart. 
8. 234: Still pursued by the boy with his sausages, 
Mr. Broucek seats himself on the wall near 
the inn, He sings a tipsy soliloquy. The 
_ boy runs toward the inn crying * Mr, 
Brouéek is moon-struck ”. 
Mr. Brouéek falls fast ‘asleep on the top 
of the wall. A dense mist rises and blots 
_ out the scene and Mr. Brouéek dreams. 


- Act T—Scene 2 
beth The mist disperses to reveal the Jandscape 
. 
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8.15: 
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on the moon. Mr, Broucek is lying asleep 
Shen the oe A helicopter lands nearby; 


Pr. fee ehct sliets 

: Mr, Brouéek ga and is “surprised to 
see * figure he believes to be his tenant, 
_ Mazal, apparently in fancy-dress. The 
inhabitant introduces himself as 
Chief Engineer and Aircraft 
the Moon Republic. 
distressed at Mr. Brouéek’s 
outlook, He Byes for Ete 


6 (Third, 5) 
ntet for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, 
id ssoon which was being performed for the 
© by the B.B.C. Chamber Ensemble at 
Thursday’s Invitation Concert (Third, May 


of ua Shint-Satnss de music of ‘Arnold 
inevitably recalls that of his former 
Hindemith, and I found the Quintet dull, 
1ough it did seem to come to life in the rather 
gay and syncopated last movement. On the 


other hand, I enjoyed the programme of piano 


music by Rawsthorne played by James Gibb as 


a tribute to the composer on his fifty-sixth 
birthday (Music at Night, Home Service, May 2). 


i. 


be mine and her father will no longer 
object to my suit ” 
Lunamali arrives ‘with her moon maidens. 
She feels strangely drawn to the visitor 
from space and works herself up to a 
_ passion of love for him. 
8.404: With cries of ‘be mine’, she launches 
herself at Mr. Brouéek and forces him into 
the car of the helicopter. With shouts of 
‘bon voyage’ from the moon maidens and 
cries of despair from Mazalun, the heli- 
copter takes off into space. 
Lunamali’s father returns and learns of his 
daughter’s elopement. Bent on pursuit, he 
scans the skies uttering cries of ‘ taxi’. 


Act I—Scene 3 _ 

On another part of the moon Parliament 
is meeting. The President of the Moon 
Republic announces the landing of a space 
traveller, believed to come from the earth. 
The helicopter with Mr. Broucek and 
Lunamali lands. 

Mazalun and Lunamali’s father arrive in 
pursuit and shortly after lunch is served. 
The first course is a series of oil-paintings. 


8.35: 


8.414: 


8.47: 


8.484: 
8.51: 


Instead of eating, the moon inhabitants 


breathe in the beauty of the pictures, 
8.534: At the request of the President, the 
= Minister of Culture sings the Hymn of the 
Moon. Mr. Brouéek is disgusted at the 
meagre nourishment of Moon hospitality 
and the members resent his disparaging 
remarks, A dance follows the first course. 
: Waitresses bring in the second course which 


Canterbury bells. Mr. Brouéek resignedly 
unpacks his sausages and starts to eat them. 
Lunamali begs Mr. Broucek for her sake 
to adopt the customs of the moon. ‘ Were 
we to eat’, she tells him, ‘we should die, 
and if anyone were to touch us we should 
disintegrate’. Mr. Brouéek seizes her in 
his arms, crying ‘ Die, then! disintegrate! ” 
As he releases her, Lunamali starts to spin 
round im-ever quickening circles till she 
evaporates into thin air. In the confusion 
which follows, Mr. Brouéek boards the heli- 
copter and takes off. 

-Parliament, disturbed at Lunamali’s fate, 
is inclined to blame Mazalun, builder of 
-space-ships. Mazalun tells the members 
that in scientific progress of such import 
little setbacks, such as his fiancée’s extinc- 
_tion, are bound to occur. 


: Act I—Scene 4 

: Back on earth Mr. Broucek is still asleep 

on the wall outside the inn. The landlord 
says goodnight to his last customers. 
Malinka and Mazal return from their love- 
making. Mr. Broucek sleeps on. 


9.03: 


INTERVAL 


Act II—Scene 1 


9.35: Act II is a continuation of Mr. Brouéek’s 
>. dream. It is still July 1920 and he is about 


consists of vases full of campanulas and> 


which the Berlin f Music (Thi Orchestra was 


conducted by Hans Werner Henze, with Peter — 
Pears singing Britten’s Nocturne "and Marga | 


Hoeffgen as the soloist in Karl Amadeus Hart- 
mann’s Symphony No. I for contralto and or- 
chestra. The singer’s rich, dark contralto seemed 
ideal for the sombre mood of the music. The 
fine qualities of the Berlin Philharmonic were 
evident, both in Henze’s Dithyrambs and in the 
Nocturne, in which the solo instrumentalists 
distinguished themselves and Peter Pears sang 
with his customary fervour and eloquence. 
RoiLo H. Myers 


— Excursions of Mr. Broucek’ 


yeaa i opera will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Monday, May 15 hid Programme) 


‘to embark on further travels in Migsats 
space ship, which is moored on the Bar- 
randov Heights overlooking Prague and the 
river Moldau. A _ cheerful crowd has 
collected to see the space ship take off. 

9.374: Mr. Brouéek makes a farewell speech. The 
President of the Householders’ Association 
wishes the aviators bon voyage and the 
space ship takes off. 


Act II—Scene 2 


Instead of landing as expected on the 
moon, Mr. 
and finds himself stumbling along the pave- 
ment of the old town square in fifteenth- 
century Prague, the day before the famous 
Hussite battle of Vitkov Hill. 

Mr. Broucek encounters one of Zizka’s 
soldiers. His boorish behaviour and failure 
to give the password convince the soldier 
that Mr. Brouéek is a spy. 


9.424: 


9.45: 


9.49: 
cathedral, who bears an uncanny resem- 
blance to the sacristan of Act I. The sex- 
ton greets Mr. Broucek warmly and invites 
him to his house. 

9.51: The sexton escorts Mr. Brouéek to his 
house as the volunteers file into the cathe- 
dral to pray for victory. 


Act II—Scene 3’ 

Alone in a room in the sexton’s house, Mr. 
Brouéek determines that he will refuse to 
fight. The sexton comes in and insists in 
fitting out Mr. Broucek in battle dress. 

Through the windows float the sounds of 
choir and organ from the cathedral. After 
the service Amalka, the sexton’s daughter, 
joins her father. With her are a company 
of young men awaiting the call to battle. 
When the call to battle comes Zizka’s 
soldiers force a lance into Mr. Broucéek’s 
hand and drag him into the street. Distant 
gunfire announces the battle has begun. 


Act II—Scene 4 
The battle is won and returning Hussite 


10.00: 


10.063: 


Il: 
10.14: 


watriors are welcomed by the populace..: 


Mr. Brouéek has managed to elude the 
soldiers and hide during the battle, But 
they track him down on their return and 
he is condemned for his cowardice. 

Amalka makes an impassioned plea in 
defence of Mr. Broucéek who unwisely 
lights his pipe and sits complacently puffing 
out clouds of smoke. Immediately the 
crowd assumes that he is an emissary of 
the devil and he is seized. He is forced 
into a barrel, which is hurled on to a burn- 
ing pyre to shouts of ‘Go home to hell’. 


Act II—Scene 5 
Mr. Brouégek awakens from his dream to 
find he has toppled off the wall into a beer 
barrel. In answer to his cries the landlord 
comes out with a lantern. He helps Mr. 
Brouéek out of the barrel and listens to 
the tale of his strange adventures. 


10.16: 


10.22: 


Broucek travels back in times 


Mr. Brouéek encounters the sexton of the - 


2 “See 


Inter-Regional Bridg ge Com petition—VIll_ a 


YORKSHIRE and _ Lincolnshire 
were opposed in the second 
Northern heat of the current inter-regional com- 
petition, broadcast on May 4. They were respec- 
tively represented by Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Fulton 
and by Mr. J. Brown and Mr. J. M. Wood- 
house. John Brown gave Lincolnshire a good 
start when he was the only competitor to spot 
a far from obvious line of play. 


WEST © EAST ° 
aAK4 &7532 
WAKJ W842 
$Q8 #K1097 
A753 &KO 


West was to play in Three No Trumps against 
the opening lead of the ten of hearts. 

The popular line of play was to lead the 
queen of diamonds at trick 2, winning whatever 
was returned in hand so as to preserve dummy’s 
club entry. By subsequently overtaking the eight 
of diamonds with the nine two tricks would be 
ensured in the suit, and with three heart tricks 
and two tricks in each of the other suits that 
would land the contract. 

This play unfortunately failed to take into 
account the possibility of the queen of diamonds 
being allowed to hold the trick. If this were to 
happen (South for example should refuse the 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE 


queen of diamonds with a holding of AJ 4), 
a shortage of entries to the dummy would pre- 


vent the declarer from enjoying two diamond ~ 


tricks, and if the clubs were particularly badly 
divided it might be impossible to develop the 
extra tricks in that suit. 

The completely certain solution is for the de- 
clarer to lead the eight of diamonds to the 
second trick. If the eight wins, the queen and 
king will produce a certain second trick; if 


the eight loses to the ace, the queen and king ~ 


will produce two tricks; and if the eight loses 


to the jack, dummy’s entry can still be preserved 


and the queen of diamonds can be led and 
covered with the king to establish two certain 
tricks in the suit. 

Lincolnshire, having taken a lead of three 
points on this problem, increased it by a further 


point in the second part of the programme, when 


the competitors answered questions on a series 
of bidding situations. The contest was very 
much alive therefore when both pairs were re- 
quired to bid the following hands: 


WEST EAST 
@AK &4Q9742 
973 9QJ 
@jJ82 @A93 
®&AKIJ742 k&O86 


papediines theres 


East was the dealer and both sides vulnerable. J 

The Lincolnshire pair, who employ the some= 
what artificial Vienna system, reached a final 
contract of Four Spades, which scored six 
points since it was unlikely to succeed unless 
the spades were divided 3—3. The optimum 
contract was judged to be Five Clubs, and had 
they been able to reach that contract the York- 
shire pair would have snatched a belated victory. 
They failed, after a good start, with the fol- 
jowirls auction: | 
EAST/ '\ al 


WEST 

— No Bid 4 
Ke IES 
3G 4c 
aS 5S 
No Bid ; 


Until the final round the auction met with 
the unqualified approval of the judges. When: 
West bid Four Spades it was perhaps over- 
ambitious of East to think in terms of a slam, 
since West’s rebid of Three Clubs had been 
limited. East however was-strong enough to be 
confident of the outcome in Five Clubs, and 
since his own spade suit was too tenuous to be 
safe opposite delayed support, he should have 
reverted to Five Clubs. 

—Network Three 


Peoplewho 
make the news 
read it in The Times 


HE STERNEST JUDGMENT any newspaper gets 

comes from those who see their own words and 
actions reported. They know what is true and what is 
not. They read The Times, 

Such people are often the diplomats who speak for 
millions of their fellow countrymen. The ways of life 
they represent may not be those of this country; but 
they find them faithfully represented in The Times. 
They hold strong opinions, but not all of them hold 
the same opinions. So they demand a newspaper that 
does not twist the facts to suit a point of view. The one 
belief they share is that news itself is interesting and 
, necessary. They like it promptly and Gea rept ade 
but do not want it dolled up. : eid 

If you would like to learn of events fol the news- 
paper read by those who are causing them, then. es 4 
are a natural Times reader yourself, fot ot 


Top People read THE TIME 


* Asa student you can have THE Times fo 
Write for particulars to j 
MANAGER + THE TIMES + 


wx this dish you will need: 4 
7 "approx. 4 Ib. cheese per person 
as ‘(Emmental and Gruyére mixed) 
- —--s $ clove of garlic 
: 1 glass of dry white wine per person 

-2 tablespoons of flour - 

$ glass of Kirsch 
' pinch of bicarbonate of soda 

pepper to taste 

Remove the rind and grate the cheese. Rub 
eae 45° ii 20 faichabes to ‘allow! it the inside of a fairly deep earthenware dish with 
ioe. Then take a piece of the dough, mould the garlic. Place the dish over the flame of a 
t ) a ball, and press flat with the fingers to spirit lamp and pour in one glass of white wine 
und, $-inch thick. Smear. a baking per person. While the wine heats, prepare a 
olive oil and put the rounds of pizza thickening paste with the flour, bicarbonate of 
it sh the pizza with tomatoes, thin soda, and Kirsch. When the wine simmers, 
slices of cheese, a few fillets of anchovy, and add ‘the cheese and stir slowly with a wooden 
the marjoram | sliced mushrooms if desired. spoon. Immediately the mixture boils, add the 
hoi sprinkle a little olive oil on top. Put the thickening. Before serving, season with pepper. 
Z in a hot oven and bake for 20 to 7a Provide your guests with bite-sized cubes of 
~~ bread, to dip into the fondue on forks. 
—‘ Continental Cookery’ (B.B.C. Television) 


z. Of ea yeast 
Soo aga oe salt 


‘ ‘ontinental Cookery’ ie BC. fy elevision) 


- Crossword Notes. oaeCrs By fancy 


"Prizes (for the first three consent Cobikicays piened): book tokens, 
“i value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


hing salt - first post on Thursday, May 18. Entries should be on the printed diagram and 
= envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of Tur LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High 
pte, London, W.1, mane * Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 


7s % rey +2. : crossword the Editor’s decision is final 
Each clue contains definitions pepieabecine mostly» of one bh 
word, but sometimes two or more consecutive words) of 
"two words of the length and in the order indicated by the 
_ figures in brackets after the clue. Also in the clue, but not 
 mecessarily in the same order, are mixtures of ‘the letters - CLE 
of these two words: the mixtures ‘occasionally coincide with 
‘part of a ape an i a kta with one another. all 4 ; CLUES—ACROSS 
Each | air of words has letters in common, some or all 
oe of. Se ee a « highest ‘common factor ” an d it = 1. “Svali “ed little spender, a pound is an inestimable 
P is which is ‘to enter in ¢ diagram. im the case 0 
clues marked with an asterisk, the H.C.F. simply consists . Bodily strength in an aout stupid person may 
_ of all the letters common to "the two words, taken from Bee Armigs sexist, .:perhvegn.s ie emi vaca aces. ‘thins 
deft reste For = ear. al pale a4 Mee vee : opportune (5, 6) ? & ’ 2 ? 
* strip and ‘scrap ’, the . wou e n the : eae “ae 
Sica of the remaining a: hee yete the = ety fae ina 10. abe et curiously futile: in effect, an unusually trivial 
' y writing e first word of the pair above the secon 4 
— the first letter of the second word which is also in — i. Everyene Sataret oe party? Get started on the 
Palj ance Ge Mext Better mn _ the second word ee 12. Does a literary Friglishttnan give undivided attention 
‘oud 3 in ay a ee the ue pa aa he ig 4 to his work when quite cut off? (6, 8) 
: so on. For example, if a clue led to ‘ bicycle’ an 
* dificatty *, the H.C.F. would be ICL, obtained as follows: “13. pas 7 S saddle, inspired by eacellent response to 


a Se Z BOOYC E ~ #14, Seize plunder, bag riches or booty (4, 3) 
pe riQ@uOry . 


*15. One who considers honesty rational, and is still neither 
kind nor unkind (7, 10) 

ws It must be noted that it is essential to have the pairs 

of erect in hogs correct order. Had the above example em 


reversed, the H.C.F. would have been ICY, obtained thus: 
FFIOQULT 


ad 


to write it in a suitable way, spurn repetition, 
explain nothing (8, 9) 


an indirect way, lad, but on our bombastic advertise- 
___- ments (10,9) 
* #20. Feel cold, do you? Strangely enough, it’s a foul day— 
‘but we can’t always have it dry, can we? (5, 5) 
—— ~*21. Each year share all: any unfairness will then vanish— 
m it’s quite in your power (8, 8) 
_*23. Had pain inside: got dosed: urged gripe-water as cure 


ae C11. 
25. Your intentions shame the devil—no wonder you can’t 
4 oo deceive the accountant (12, 5) 
_. *27, Request stops are not, I think, as useful as they 
seem (3,5) 


*28. However humble I seem, I’m easily wounded: I’d best 
____ abstain from lofty disdain (7, 7) 
80. It can’t be spoiled and, if ber remains intact, 
which makes the pen particularly suitable for the 
~ novice (8, 10) 
$2. Being hospitable to ef abstainer in tangerine toddy? 
- Better let alone! (12, 
#35. Must rush to undo. Stag the scoundre] has caused, 
" so can’t stop now (5, 4) 
_ *36. Give the cat to desperate up-country type marked 
down for arrest (7, 7) 
-*38. This rough, unending, unintelligible piffle is enough 
S to drive one off one’s head! (5, 7 
. Too many bones in this fish: it’ll never make clear 
_ soup. Try Kent sole instead (8, 8) 
_ 41, The Head’s certain to have you examined Ps each of 
two subjects—i.e., rhetoric and logic (8, 
| #43. The calmest person, a staunch friend, eae one who 
stood up for others’ rights (4, 4) 
44, We have experienced failure, but we must rally, and 
ae allow fortune new deference (9, 8) 
a 45. Yield to super-bore’s noisy Dae Caught? No, 
; stopped artfully by couhter-boring! (12, 7) 
woes ° asihss ponin sa imeseuds sabeunelnED 
eae ee ~ DOWN 


.. 3 KA a q a servile Seb i I pretend to give my name 
ase lo-oe tion ses nes onooyrsnathama oo trious past (6, 9 


tin. f \ 


_*4. Some are prepared, — see, to pay cash: other men, — 


*13. It may be intelligent, s 


*22. Anyone who puts colours together as easily as that is 


18. The paper relies not on the reading, so they say, in . 


*35. Loyal Englishmen cheered the 


(with Giles Playfair) The Offenders 

JoHN CONNELL (page 809): leader-writer, 
The Evening News, London, “1945-59; 
author of W. E. Henley, The Office, | 
Auchinleck, etc. 

W. H. C. FRrenp (page 821): Eerie in 
Church History and Doctrine, Cambridge | 
University; author of The Donatist Church | — 

J. M. Ricwarps, CBE. (page 823): Joint 
Editor, Architectural Review; Hoffman | 
Wood Professor of Architecture, Leeds 
University, 1957-59; author of The | 
Functional T. radition in Early leisy 
Buildings, etc. 

HALLAM TENNYSON (page 825): Geneial 
Instructor, Staff Training Department, | 
B.B.C.; author of Tito Lifts the Curtain, etc. 

JoHnN WreEN-LEwis (page 837): Assistant to 
the Research Controller, Imperial Chemical | 
Industries 


2. Sixteen cents being too dear, 
instead, thirteen (9, 6) : 
*3, Aunt Millie’s outspoken: she does indeed enlighten, — 
but lashes cruelly (S$, 10) 


I said I'd charge, 


you’ll find, will not (5, S) 
5. Cloudburst and leaden skies are bound to interrupt a 
Picnic. Absurd? It’s quite intelligible, really! (7, 14) . 
6. By the way, arranging for the band’s no fun: they 
will play their ancient Idyll and Haydn’s Creation, © 
thoroughly ruined (12, 13) y 
7, Sad, indeed, it is for us, imprisoned bat eis to leave 
our faith and worship other gods (10, E 
*8. Few steps in logic are needed—that moths type clearly 
ea) his ruin to an abundance of misplaced kindness 
6 = 
9. Remember, spray ripe fruit as a guarantee ‘of a really” 
cute, risk-free crop (9, 8) ¥ 
standing up for one’s rights, but — 
I soon accept that I’m in for a trying time if I do (7, 8) 
14. Badly scared, the canon was: once risked hell-fire, 
a a pint of beer—and prying eyes found him out! 
9 " 
17. When one drops untold massive hints, it’s’ annoying — 
to get no response but asinine sauciness (9, 8) 


*18. You really must stifle the impulse (granted that you i 


can) to discourage rudeness in others (8, 4) 

19. Even if they don’t trouble to wash too often, men who 
gut herrings don’t wish to be reminded of the smell 
(6, 6 

20. Things hard? Are you sad, prone to be gloomy? 
Consider, is it wise? (6, 6)- 


sure to produce a messy design (4, 4) 

24. It is not the pelargonium which produces that charac- 
teristic perfume in gardens on a care-free autumn 
evening, but the nicotiana (8, 7) 

26. The rebel tried to flee on his gallant steed but, failing, — 
suffered a dreadful fate (6, 8) 3 

27. It’s unfair to us, choosing cpercelsonye types, a trial — 
at all our social gatherings (9, 7 

29. It does look bad, crawling about in a state r collapses. 
don’t be so shy of work, and beware! (9, : 

81. Better prepare to commit no errors if ons m a con- 
tender for power who goes properly about it (10, 7) 

38. To banish danger, democracy combined to defeat the 
late German dictator (8, 6) 

34. Added rates to pay for Festival began to make man-in- 
the-street in Edinburgh very concerned (7, 10) 

bombardment: from 


this time on, all went well (8, 5). 


*37. Can’t beat the life on a man-of-war! But you mustn’t 


have a squeamish tum—preferably, too, you should be 
the least bit philosophical (5S, 10) 

40. A sense of design, most excellent, must be seen in 
- Tintoretto (9, 4) 


*43. Twelve critics, it appeared, were not able to agree— 


not that it surprised me, even slightly (6, 6) 


1,613 ; pe 


Solution of No. 


fe} iy iS] 7 
oe Ist prize: Mrs. B. Simmonds (Cook-" 
Aa «vham-Dean); 2nd prize: Miss D. 
Salmon (Oakham); 3rd prize: 
R. V. H. Roseveare (Stroud) 
“ge ™ 2 ; a 
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Get a Degree 
by Home Study 


and thereby improve your status and 
your prospects. You can obtain a London 
University Degree in Arts, Science, Econom- 
ics, Law or Divinity, without residence at 
the University. Wolsey Hall (founded in 


1894) will prepare you for the necessary 
examinations at moderate fees. 16,000 
Successes at London University Exams. 


since 1947. Many men and women who occupy 
responsible positions to-day do so because 
they graduated in their spare time with the 
help of Wolsey Hall. Why not follow their 
example? Write for Prospectus (please 
mention degree) to E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE81 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
Pi Se SC as 


Does Your English 
Do You Justice? 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. Are you making the right 
impression on the people you meet? 

Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. Many \students say 


that the Effective English Course is the 
best investment they have ever made. 


The tuition is so planned that you gain 
noticeable improvement within a few hours. 


The moderate fee puts this unique 
Course within the reach of everyone. 


Write today for free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
391B), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for 
a free copy of the 24-page prospectus, 
“Word Mastery.” 

Don’t delay. Write for this interesting 
booklet NOW. There is no obligation. 


STORY WRITING PAYS 


Profit from No Sales—No Fees 
tuition in every kind of saleable 
story-writing. Easy-to-follow, 
modern methods. Bonus offer— 
Free money-earning Plot Formula 
and Free valuable writing text- 


books. 


—_ 


Send now for FREE booklet ‘‘ Howto 


Become a Successful Story-W titer”. 


—_— 


Dept. L 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF FICTION- 
WRITING SCIENCE LTD. 


72, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


The CUISENAIRE rods have started a revolution in 
MATHS teaching. 5 year olds can now explore the 
number world with immense zest. The older child 


who is BLOCKED quickly loses his fear of figures and 
forges ahead. The ABLE boy discovers for HIMSELF 


principles that powerfully develop his insight and. 


capacity. 

NOW AVAILABLE for the home in gift box with 

10-colour book for 4 to 8 year olds. Cannot cause 

confusion in school work. 

PARTICULARS and re-print from NEW SCIENTIST 

FREE ON REQUEST. Box complete with book 

Post free U.K. only. cash with order. 37/6 

Gattegno-Pollock Educational Co. Ltd. 
Tl, CROWN STREET, READING 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N. W.10, and published by the British Broadcastin) 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THe LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
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How 
long...? 


Whatever happens in Algeria, 
the refugees face a new anguish 
of waiting; of continued hunger 
and lack of shelter. Even peace 
would bring no early return to 
the ruined villages that are 
“home ”. Most of the 250,000 
homeless (mainly women and 
children) face renewed hard- 
ships. 


pe Qi 
NS eZ iy/, 


We need extra help quickly 
if the long wait is not to end 
simply in death for. the sick 


~ and undernourished. 


Reproduced by courtesy of Vicky and the Evening Standard 


Urgent projects for Algerian homeless need help now. 


We must not fail Algerian refugees in this new crisis, THE LISTENER 
readers have already given generously. We ask you to give again—to 
help them survive; to give treatment to T.B. and undernourished 
children; to provide medicines and food; to prevent utter destitution 
among old people, widows and students. And to help wipe out Favus, 
the distressingly painful and horrible scalp disease widespread among 
children. At present “treated” with used engine oil, it can now be 
permanently eradicated by a newly proved oral antibiotic, 
Griseofulvin (£10,000 is needed for this one project alone). 


Your contribution is needed for immediate use—please send to: 


The HON. TREASURER, THE U.K. COMMITTEE .FOR 
ALGERIAN REFUGEES, 49 DENISON HOUSE, 
296 (G) VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Cheques can be made payable to the U.4¥ Committee for Algerian Refugees. 


Supporting organisations: CHRISTIAN ACTION, FRIENDS SERVICE COUNCIL, INTER- 


CHURCH AID AND REFUGEE SERVICE, INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE, 
OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR FAMINE RELIEF, WAR ON WANT 


MAy 11 1961 | 
UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


founded 1887, successfully prepares students for:— 


General Certificate 


of Education 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels; all Boards, 


University of London 


Entrance requirements, and Examinations for 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 
Diploma in Mathematics 
Law, and many other examinations. 


Private Study Courses are given in Languages, 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &c. 
Staff of highly qualified Tutors. Reasonable fees; 
instalments. Free re-preparation in event of failure. 
@ PROSPECTUS giving full details of Courses, 
Tutors, and fees, post free from the Registrar, 


f 56 Burlington House, Cambridge cl 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government, and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and P: 
Management for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. of 
Export, etc. exams. Many intensely practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE ot 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


Your pen can pay 
for your holiday 


1 A 9] () 
fate Se 


Wherever you take your holiday this 
year, your pen can pay the cost—and 
more! More and more papers and maga- 
zines are interested in articles and stories 
with a holiday flavour. The mind when 
in fresh surroundings develops an alertness 
and stores up material which the’ trained 
writer can always use. maid ; 

Over forty years ago the LSJ was founded 
under the aegis of the press. It has helped 
to success many who would not ‘have suc- 
ceeded otherwise and its personal; methods 
have won praise in all parts of the world. 
The courses are in Journalism, Story 
Writing, Free Lance Journalism, Tele- 
vision Plays, Radio Plays, Literature, 
History, Poetry and Writing for Children. 

_ If you feel attracted to any -form 
writing, you should seek the School’s — 
advice. The free book ‘ Writing for the 
Press’ makes no extravagant promises but 
describes moderately the methods of the 
School and shows how you can enter a 
field that is open to all, The fees are 
low—advice is free from .. . 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (L) 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. | 


GRO 8250 4 


Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, ) j 
W.l-—May 11, 1961 a i Ye art 


